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New Playwrights 





135 CENTS 
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BOWN ADAMS 
Professional Studio 
VIRGINIA DALY 


Director, emphasizes 
Three-Fold Purpose: 


1. Professional Tech- 
nique, by quality- 
group, acting rehearsals 
for weekly studio shows 
before N. Y. agents. 


2. Attractive Stage 
Personality, develop- 
ed by Private Work. 





3. Professional Con- 
tacts established for 
stage, screen, radio, television engagements. 


Only professionals, promising talent admitted 
™ Designed for Quality” 
10 West 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


LELAND POWERS 


ie lolol Me] 7 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
NEWSCASTING ACTING 
ADVERTISING MAKE-UP 
SCRIPT WRITING THEATRE 
RADIO MUSIC TELEVISION 
PRODUCTION VOICE 

DICTION 


Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








TRafaigar 7-4241 













“MARIAN RICHY 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Voice and speech are the young 
actor's main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 


John van Druten 













Private Instruction Only 






For appointment, write or phone: 


12 E. 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 



























l TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 





MODERN THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
FOR STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO 


Applications Now Accepted For Fall Session 


27 West 67th Street, New York 23, 


N. Y. TRafalgar 7—5834 
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To “hold” an 


audience calls for finess 
of the spoken line. Under Miss Rob 


clusive coaching methods beginners 


sional finish and authority in a few months. 


e in the delivery 
inson-Duff's ex- 
acquire profes- 





tended b: d 


Little Theatre product | Pro. 


and talent scouts 





offer students opportunities for making 9 
Alll instruction by Miss Robinson-Duff 





Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice 
Training for Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers, etc. 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


235 E. 62nd St., New York 21. Booklet T. RHinelander 4-7900. 





in person. 


Private instruction by appcintment. 


STAGE SCREEN 
RADIO 


Fall Course 
Starts 
September 24 
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ACK STANLY’S 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Announces 
Registration now accepted for 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON 


Classes (individual instruction) are graded for Beginner, In- 
termediate, Advanced and Professional students (adults and 


dren). 

Distinguished Faculty Includes 
* JACK STANLY, Tap and Musical Comedy 
* JACK POTTEIGER, Ballet, Toe, Character 
* JOHNNY PLAZA, Acrobatics and Limbering 
* PACO CANSINO, Spanish and Castanets 











Jack Stanly, Jane Deering photographed in action 16 


For Descriptive Literature write or phone 
A. Chomiak, Business Mgr. 


JACK STANLY School of the Dance 


58 B'’way at 51st St.,N. Y.19,N.Y. © CO5-9223 

















THEATRE SCHOOL 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 
Fall Term begins September 24 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-SPEECH 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
SHORT OR FULL TIME COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Former Students, Skippy Homeier, Tomorrow the 
World; Joyce & Dickie Van Patten, Wind Is Ni 
Joyce tren lin, Dear Ruth; Arty Quinn, Kiss ete, 
Steve Cochran with Danny Kaye in Wonder Man, 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED UNDER G.L. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Summer Theatre & School, Peaks Isle, Maine 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


Suite 131 Telephone: Circle 5-6467 
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Pasadena’s Famed 
Playhouse Offers 
Complete Training 





PV@ al ithe iG: 





Address .. 




















COSTUME DESIGN 











in its $650,000 Studio Plant Dedicated 
to Dramatic Arts Write Today 














GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICK 
Sup. Ditector General Mar 


33 S.EIl Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


_ SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER BLANK 


HEATRE ARTS 


ONE YEAR $3.50 


Add $1.00 for Foreign or Canadian Postage. 
(British Rate 24/-) 


Dollars for 


THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
England: 2 Ladbroke Road, London W. I! 




















FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1 
Complete training for 
SCREEN 
STAGE + RADIO 
Talent Scouts cover weekly plays 
Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
Approved for G.I. Bill of Rights 


Write for information to 
Registrar, Dept. TA5 





WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAx 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 





D tamatic Workshoy ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
Announces the opening of its sixth year 
offering intensive courses in 

Acting, Speech, Playwriting, Directing, 
Designing, Radio, Television 

with practical experience and training given through 

its various Production Laboratories 
FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION « Classes Start in October 
APPLICATIONS AND AUDITIONS NOW © FOR INFORMATION: 


66 West 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Gr. 7-8464 














COLUMBIA 
COLLEGE 


CHICAGO 


55 Years National Recognition 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
*Radio ° Stage 
* Television +* Screen 


Write for bulletin: 410 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois 














qi 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


31st Year 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 3 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


























DRAMA 
RADIO 
THEATER 





Emerson College offers professional courses in 
drama; radio-announcing; script; theater tech- 
nique; dance; public speaking; journalism. Also 
correlated academic work in liberal arts. A.B. 
and A.M. degrees. 


Student-actors appear before metropolitan 
oaenene in well-equipped playhouse 
ct Instruction in 





un 
design, make-up and costuming. 


Many Emerson graduates are outstanding suc- 
cesses in the theater and radio. 65th year. Send 
your copy of illustrated catalog. 


Dr. Boylston T. Green, President : 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


130 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 











AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 


Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 








For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


\ CARNEGIE HALL e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
N 











STUDIO 
of 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


STELLA RICHARD-HERLINGER 


Director 
MARY FARRELL- YOUNG 
Assoc. Director 
WINTER SESSION 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 21st 


GOODMAN 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 77,q004 


ahs 9 8 MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
wa MARYAGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING- RADIO 
DIRECTING 

COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


ss Acting Company for Advanced Students 


Registration Open Now 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
DIRECTING 
SPEECH DICTION 
DANCE 
BODY WORK 
FENCING 
RADIO 
SINGING 


Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 





5 West 52nd Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 

















Md 
fllviene «3 Theatre 
50th Year. Pupils: Peggy Ann Garner, Lee Tracy, Lizabeth 
Scott, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy, Laurette 
Taylor, Etc. 
RADIO « STAGE « SCREEN 
LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late Broad- 
way successes and new plays seen by producers 
DEPARTMENTS 
(1) Modern and Classic Drama, Speech Arts 
(2) Vocal, Opera, Musical Comedy, Popular 
(3) Tep, Ballet, Toe and Concert Dancing 
(4) Radio, Singing, Acting, Announcing 
NEW TERM— OCTOBER 
Separate High School and Children’s Annex 
Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 

















De Yul 


UNIVERSITY 


y CHICAGQ 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; a 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
= and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSI 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, IL 





THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


by app 





Catalogue onrequest Auditi 
16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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2nd Annual 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


OPEN TO ANY RESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Ten Awards Totaling 
Five Hundred Dollars 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 


GEORGE BLAIR, Director 


Playwriting Contest 
University Theatre 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 











BR 9-9766 | 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Capt. Jeffrey Lynn, Major Clark Gable, John Shep- 
perd, Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 

Wilde, and John Dall among those trained. 


28th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts | 
FALL SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 8th 
Aceredited by Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (G.1. Bill of Rights) 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York 23, 
EN 2-3345 

















INSTRUCTOR-DIRECTOR 
WANTED 


Outstanding school requires services of 
instructor-director who can teach theatre 
subjects and can direct plays 
Must have at least an A.B. Degree 
Write giving information concerning 
experience, educational background, 
references, etc. 

Box Number 350 
THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, New York 

















A Special 


CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 


to 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


IN GROUPS OF EIGHT 
OR MORE e $2.50 


(Regularly $3.50) 


Valuable as a text and supple. 
mentary reading for Universities, 
Dramatic Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Theatre 
Workshops. Instructive to every 
student planning a career as actor, 
playwright or technician. 


With a class subscription a free 
Teacher’s Chart is sent to teachers 
each month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is designed to 
provide a survey of features in 
each issue of Theatre Arts adapt- 
able to class work and study. 


Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 









































SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


For Your Convenience 


THEATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please enter (or renew at expiration) my subscription for a year. Remittance is enclosed. 


(One dollar a year extra for foreign or Canadian postage) 


$3.50 a year 





Name 


Address 
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Theatre 
Arts 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS, 
Publisher 


ROSAMOND GILDER, Lditor 


Associate Editors: 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


Managing Editor: 
FRANKLIN HOUSTON 


Editorial Staff: 
DOROTHY DAVIES 
KATHRYN STEIN 


Business Manager: 


ROBERT BURGHARDT 





THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


130 WEST $6TH STREET 
NEW YORK Ig, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W., iI 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19,N.Y., U.S.A. Reén- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the postoffice at New York, 
N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 
Additional entry at Concord, N. H. 
Copyright, 1945, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 


The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume respon- 
sibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscripts, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN 2/6 





Contents : SEPTEMBER 1945 : Vol. xxix, No.g 


NEW PLAYS BY NEW PLAYWRIGHTS 
The World and the Theatre 


THE sonia IN THIS ISSUE — ARTISTS ALSO SERVE — 
WRITERS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 


Hope Is the Thing with Feathers. Richard Harrity 


A ONE-ACT PLAY 
Story of G. i Joe. AN EXCERPT FROM THE SCRIPT . 


The Narrowest Street. a one-act PLAY . Richard M. Morse 


For an Actor in Tragedy. a sonner . . . . Lynn Riggs 


A Land of Nobody. a one-act pray . Lee Chin-Yang 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf . . . . . . 2. 6 « 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Burgess Meredith in Story of G. I. Foe (United Artists) 


Peter Grimes. NEW OPERA AT SADLER’S WELLS . 
Gene Kelly in Anchors Aweigh. rium 


Scene Design for Hope Is the Thing with Feathers 
Reginald Marsh 


Story of G. I. Foe. rum . 


Wally Cassell and Robert Mitchum in Story of G. J. Foe . 


FILM 


A Group of Young Dancers: 
José Limon, Beatrice Seckler and Dorothy Bird in Concerto 
Nelle Fisher and Welland inal in — Foster Dance 
William Bales in ddios . 
Jane Dudley in Swing Your Lady . 
Sophie Maslow in On Top of Old Smoky 


A Land of Nobody. scene 
Thy Son Is Right. scenes FROM THE YALE PRODUCTION 
Bethy of Cheapside. UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: 


Group Scene . 
Lucile Starnes end David Newinans as Bethy and Sid 


Jack Wood and Eldon Ihm as the sailors . 
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BROADWAY IN PROSPECT 
THE ENGLISH SCENE 
MOVIE PREVIEW 
and 

ELIA KAZAN 
Audience Tomorrow 


A preview in New Guinea, by the 
director of stage and screen. 


SEWELL STOKES 
James Agate 


A portrait of the dean of English 
drama critics. 


HOWARD BAY 
Design for the Musical Stage 


Why the best Broadway scene 
designers are turning to musical 
comedy. 


JOHN HUTCHENS 
Oscar Hammerstein, Il 


A portrait of America’s leading 
lyricist and one of Broadway's most 
active producers. 


LEE CHIN-YANG 
The Movies Come to China 


A gay account of how the Chinese 
film industry came into being, 
thanks to American prodding. 


AND ALWAYS 


Reviews in text and pictures of the 
current plays and films; news of the 
Tributary Theatre. 





35c at all newsstands 
$3.50 a yeor 





See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its sixth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec 8, 
1943) On vacation: June 30-A ug. 27. 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, 1944) 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing by Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and 
Wirtz) 


SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. Balanchine dances. 
(Edwin Lester) 


ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944) The 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. With Hilda Simms and Frederick 
O'Neal. (Wildberg) 


BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5) musical comedy 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemue! Ayres; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 


REMEMBER MAMA (Qct. 19) John 
van Druten, as writer and director, makes 
a heartwarming play of Kathryn Forbes’ 
stories. Admirably played by Mady Chris- 
tians and Oscar Homolka, in George 
Jenkins’ effective sets. (Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein) 


ne 


HARVEY (Nov. 1) Frank Fay ushers an 
invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy; with Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 


THE LATE GEORGE APLEY (Nov. 27) 
Leo G. Carroll as a delightful Boston 
Brahmin in the John Marquand-George 
Kaufman version of the novel, directed by 
the latter. (Max Gordon) 


A BELL FOR ADANO (Dec. 6) John Her- 
sey’s heartwarming story of an AMG 
Major in Italy, turned into good theatre 
by Paul Osborn. With Fredric March and 
the bell. (Leland Hayward) 


DEAR RUTH (Dec, 13) an absurd idea 
from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition, with Lenore Lonergan. (Joseph 
Heyman and Bernard Hart) 
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“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 


—Coleman, Mirror 


JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


pean 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of B’way 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:49 
Scientifically Air-Conditioned 


i ola 














NEW YORK’S NO. 1 
MUSICAL HIT! 








Scientifically 
Air-Conditioned 
MARTIN BECK THEATRE 45" 3+ Wes 
Eves. 8:40, Matinees Wed. and Sat. 2:40 

















ON THE TOWN (Dec. 28) fresh, engaging 
musical with emphasis on dances by 
Jerome Robbins to Bernstein’s score; 
directed by George Abbott; sets by Oliver 
Smith; with Sono Osato. (Feigay-Smith) 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27) Old 
New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music and 
Bay’s evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 


DARK OF THE MOON (Mar. 14) How- 
ard Richardson’s and William Berney's 
arresting musical fantasy based on the 
folk-ballad ‘Barbara Allen’. (Lee Shubert) 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 31) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowling acting, 
directing (with Margo Jones) and co- 
producing. (Dowling-Singer) 


CAROUSEL (Ar. 19) a lovely and tuneful 
New England version of Liliom by Rodg- 
ers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos- 
tumed by Mielziner and White with Agnes 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing 
a cast of talented young singers. (Theatre 
Guild) 


THE WIND IS NINETY (June 21) about 
a dead flyer who returns home. With 
Blanche Yurka and Bert Lytell. (Shuberts- 
de Courville) 


MARINKA (July 18) musical with book by 
George Marion and Karl Farkas; music by 
Emmerich Kalman on the Archduke Ru- 
dolph story. Sets: Bay; costumes: Mary 
Grant; choreography: Albertina Rasch; 
staged by Hassard Short with Joan Rob- 
erts, Harry Stockwell and Luba Malina. 
(Jules Leventhal-Harry Howard) 
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THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 








A New Musical Play 










usic by RI 
& Lyrics by OSCAR 
Directed by ROUBEN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE . 
with John Raitt, Jan Clayton, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 
MAJESTIC W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 















The Musical Hit 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs’ 
Music by Richard Rodgers — Book & Lyrics 
by Osear Hammerstein 2nd Directed hy 
Rouben Mamoulian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 
Bob Evelyn , Ruth 
Kennedy Wyckoff Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 




















THE NATIONAL COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA! 


NOW—Forrest Theatre, Philadelphia 
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WYORK — 


gMacl TOWN 















is 


when you're staying at The 
Roosevelt! All the best of 
Manhattan is within com- 
fortable walking distance 
ofthis mid-town hotel, 
known for Hilton hospi- 
tality. Rooms with Bath 
from $4.50. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET f f 
NEW YORK 
Other Hilton Hotels include 
Chicago: The Stevens 
Dayton: 
The Dayton-Biltmore 
Los Angeles: 

The Town House 

C.N. Hilton, President 
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WONDER MAN, features Danny Kaye 


A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN 


See for Yourself (continued) 


CLOSED 


FOXHOLE IN THE PARLOR (May 23-July 1) 
LAFFING ROOM ONLY (Dec. 25-—July 14) 
HOLLYWOOD PINAFORE (May 31-—July 14) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


MR. STRAUSS GOES TO BOSTON, mu- 
sical about the Waltz King’s visit in 1872. 
Music: Robert Stolz; lvrics: Robert Sour; 
sets: Stewart Chaney; costumes: Walter 
Florell; dances: Balanchine; Mr. Brentano 
directing. (Felix Brentano) 


YOU TOUCHED ME, based on a D. H. 
Lawrence story, by Tennessee Williams 
and Donald Windham. Edmund Gwenn, 
Catherine Willard, Montgomery Clift, 
with Mr. MecClintic directing. (Guthrie 
McClintic) 


LIVE LIFE AGAIN, verse drama by Dan 
Totheroh. Sawyer Falk to direct; sets: 
Albert Johnson; costumes: Grace Houston. 
(Sherman Krellberg) 


ON THE SCREEN 
A MEDAL FOR BENNY, affectionate film 
of a story by John Steinbeck and Jack 
Wagner, with performances by J. Carrol 
Naish and Mikhail Rasumny, as two 
paisanos, that put this film into the class of 
a major treat. (Paramount) 


ATLANTIC ADVENTURE is the name 
given to the British Western -1 pproaches 
for American release. A richly human 
fiction-documentary, it has been photo- 
graphed in Technicolor which can rightly 
be called ‘gorgeous’. (Paramount 


OVER 21, Sidney Buchman’s film adap- 
tation of the Ruth Gordon stage play, 
with Irene Dunne and Alexander Knox 
and, as though anything more were nec- 
essary, a first-rate script. (Columbia 


SAN PIETRO, a half-hour record of the 
Allied siege of one Italian hill-town. This 
is John Huston’s film, written, directed 
and narrated by him for the Signal Corps, 
and it stands at the top of the list of war- 
time documentaries. 


THE STORY OF G. I. JOE, Lester Cowan’s 
film of the Ernie Pyle book, which cap- 
tures with authenticity and understand- 
ing the elusive qualities that go to make 
up the collective G. I. Joe. Acting (Bur- 
gess Meredith starred), Direction (William 
Wellman), scriptwriting (Leopold Atlas, 
Guy Endore, Philip Stevenson), all share 
credit for this fine motion picture. (United 
Artists) 


THE WAY AHEAD, another documen- 
tary contributed by the British, this one 
was written by Eric Ambler and Peter 
Ustinov, directed by Carol Reed, and 
stars David Niven in a picture worthy of 
its talented makers (Twentieth Century 
Fox) 


in a festival of comedy and moonshine 
that leaves no doubt but that he is just 
that. Sylvia Fine contributes the best in 
sketches for her husband. (Goldwyn-RKO) 


MURDER, MY SWEET 


THE FIGHTING LADY 





“THE HIT ICE — OF THE CENTURY.” 


— Garland, Journal-Awerican 


“A TERRIFIC BARGAIN... TAKE THE 
WHOLE FAMILY.” — Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ + $1.25 + $1.65 pis tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 
SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 


present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-5474 
America’s Only Ice Theatre 
Always Comfortably Cool 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:15. No Monday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 




















** ‘Harvey’ is one of these blessed theatri- 
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PETER GRIMES AT SADLER’S WELLS 


When both drama and music critics agree on the importance of a modern opera, it is an 
event worth notice. And when the public adds its enthusiastic endorsement at the box- 
office, this becomes news of the first water. Such is the word that comes out of London 
concerning Peter Grimes, newest work of Great Britain’s brilliant young composer, Benjamin 
Britten. Taking for a text The Borough by the poet, George Crabbe, Montagu Slater has 
fashioned a sombre libretto which tells of a fisherman (to quote Ernest Newman in the 
Sunday Times) ‘fatally prone to harshness but with a vein of poetic imagination, ... a 
frustrated sensitive who breaks himself against the sharp angles of the world because he 
lacks the flexibility of spirit to steer past or round them’. Eric Crozier has directed the 
production, and Kenneth Green provides the scenery and costumes which suggest Crabbe’s 
own Aldeburgh in Suffolk. Peter Pears is shown above in the title role, surrounded by the 
inhabitants of the nineteenth-century fishing village in which the opera is set. 
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THE WORLD AND THE 


THE PLAYS IN THIS ISSUE 
—ARTISTS ALSO SERVE— 
WRITERS’ BILL OF RIGHTS 


tT 1s only by a happy chance, and not 
by intention, that the four plays 
by new playwrights which make up this 
fourth Script Issue of THEATRE ARTS rep- 
resent not one country or one class but 
the world as a whole, with a special angle 
on the war offered by the sequence from 
the film, G. J. Foe. It would be unrealistic 
to read too much new hope for a wider 
region of playwriting after the war from 
these few evidences. But there is no rea- 
son to ignore such a hope as a pleasant 
probability. 


ROOKS ATKINSON, stopping overin New 
York for a breathing spell between 
years in China and an onward passage to 
Moscow, returned to his old Sunday 
Times by-line on July 1 to write a tribute 
to the artists who are serving their peo- 
ple and the war. Appearing, unfortu- 
nately, during the news strike, when 
many people missed their papers, it con- 
tained several things too good to pass 
unnoted, among them this heartening 
paragraph: ‘Our days of wrath are domi- 
nated by the combat soldier, who is the 
public’s advance patrol on the battle- 
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This emblem stands for honorable service 
to our country. 


JOHN HOUSEMAN, one-time part- 
ner of Orson Welles in the Mercury 
Theatre and later a producer for 
Paramount Pictures, goes to Europe 
as American head of films, theatre 
and music in occupied Germany un- 
der the Division for Psychological 
Warfare. Ashley Dukes, long-time 
English Editor of THEATRE ARTS, is 
also bound for Germany as Public 
Entertainments Control Officer of 
the Allied Control Commission (Brit- 
ish Section). 
s 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Virginia, 
is the scene of an ambitious summer 
drama festival, directed by Owen 
Dodson and Robert J. Sailstad. A 
streamlined production of Hamlet 
and Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound 
carry the banner for drama. But 
added to that there is to be a folk 
choral symphony, Jake and Sue, by 
James E. Dorsey, a screening of 
Steinbeck’s The Forgotten Village, 
and a dance recital by Pearl Primus. 
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ALMOST a generation ago a young 
actress, trained in Russia’s provin- 
cial theatres, came to America to be- 
come one of the leading lights of the 
stage. Today Alla Nazimova is dead, 
and her passing seems to mark the 
end of a period. Foreign theatres and 
foreign players are no longer strang- 
ers in America; but, somehow, news 
of the Russian theatre at home still 
seems richer and more romantic, 
stretching out farther to the past 
and the future, than the news from 
other nations. Here, for example, are 
a few notes from 1945 bulletins: 
Sergei Prokofief’s opera, based on 
Tolstoi’s novel, War and Peace, has 
lately been produced in Moscow. It 
is in eleven acts, the first six largely 
lyric-dramatic, the.last a broad his- 
torical canvas... . At the Bash- 
kirian Academic Theatre at Ufa, the 
leading tragedian of this autonomous 
republic is playing for the first time 
the role of Othello. Ufa’s three mil- 
lion population are reported to be 
‘earnest theatregoers’, supporting 
fourteen professional theatres where 
there was one a quarter of a century 
ago. ... The Tsar Ivan, who for 
nearly three centuries has been Ivan 
the Terrible, is now (according to a 
revision of Russian history) Ivan the 
Redoubtable. Alexei Tolstoi’s play 
about this sixteenth-century Russian 
ruler (produced at the Maly Theatre 
in Moscow) like Eisenstein’s film 
emphasizes not Ivan’s brutality and 
harshness but his desire to find a 
road to the seas for his great shut-in 
land... . Lillian Hellman’s Watch 
on the Rhine is now an old story in 
Moscow, and The Litile Foxes can 
now also be seen in the Russian 
capital. The news still echoes with 
appreciation for both the plays and 
the playwright, who was a spring 
visitor to Russia. ... dt 6 p.m. 
After the War is the title of a musical 
poetical film by the poet, Victor 
Gussev, and the producer, Ivan 
Pyryev, which may soon be seen here. 
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field, by the munitions maker, who works 
for the public in the factory, and by the 
public servant in high places, who leads 
the battle. . . . But anyone who has 
had a little experience of the war and of 
the politics involved in waging it on for- 
eign soil takes heart from remembering 
that art is the realm in which men can be 
honest and creative. Its purity of motive 
and action is not equaled by anything 
else. . . . For the artist has nothing at 
stake except the truth. He is a free man. 
He works as an individual. He is respon- 
sible to his integrity alone.’ 


_ PRIZED journal, Yank, made a 
study of the advantages accruing to 
a practising playwright under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. Yank’s conclusion is that 
a playwright has coming to him, not as 
a dole but as a right, the same sum that 
any other worker — such as a farmer — 
in the self-employed category would 
have. Yank answers one man’s query 
thus: 

‘The self-employed veteran is en- 
titled to unemployment compensation 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights if he earns 
less than $100 a month from his business. 
In such a case he receives the difference 
between what he earns . . . and $100a 
month for up to a maximum of 52 weeks. 
The Veterans’ Administration says that 
if you are “fully engaged as a play- 
wright” there is no reason that you 
could not be considered in business so as 
to receive the unemployment payments. 
However, to be sure of receiving the 
money a veteran must be “‘fully engaged 
as a writer” and could not be a writer 
one week and a clerk in a store the next.’ 








GENE KELLY, a Naval Lieutenant in real-life nowadays, is playing two 
kinds of sailor in Anchors Aweigh, the pleasing film in which he shares lead 
billing with Frank Sinatra. In the role of an American gob on the loose, he 
dons a more colorful uniform for a brief interlude (above) to perform a 
delightful and technically ingenious dance with a cartoon mouse. 
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Hope Is the Thing with Feathers 


Scene Design by Reginald Marsh 


If it weren’t warm enough weather for Doc, Steve, Wiler, Old Man Nelson and the rest of 
the characters in Hope Is the Thing with Feathers to sleep out-of-doors on the benches of 


Central Park, they could undoubtedly have been found enjoying the hospitality of a Bowery 
flophouse. And there Reginald Marsh mi ight have seen them and painted them, as he has 
painted so many of the inhabitants of New York’s lower depths. It is natural, therefore, 
that when the distinguished American painter read the script by Richard Harrity which 
begins on the following p page, he should offer to design a Central Park background to set the 
stage. Here is the summer-house, the lake suggested, and some of the characters shadowy 
across the front of the scene. And over it all, the skyline looks down, impartially. 
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Hope Is the Thing with Feathers 


RICHARD HARRITY 


ALTHOUGH Richard Harrity is currently a Sergeant in the Army of the United States, on the 
staff of Yank, The Army Weekly, he is not, strictly speaking, an ‘army playwright’. For it did not 
take the bitter reality of a war to open his eyes to the inequities of man’s situation, nor to the 
power of the theatre as a place in which to expose them and, by indirection, to set them right. Nor 
can he be classified as an ‘Irish playwright’, though many of his characters speak with the tang 
of the old country, and all of his plays suggest the kind of production that a group such as the 
Abbey Players could give them. Say he is just a playwright, a skilful one, with several excellent 
one-acters already to his credit, and at least three full-length plays in the works. Soon after Hope 
Is the Thing with Feathers was accepted for publication in THEATRE ARTS, it captured one of 
the prizes in the National Theatre Conference's One-Act Soldier Play Contest. — Editor’s Note. 


Characters: 
OSCAR SWEENEY 
poc CHARLIE 
STEVE OLD MAN NELSON 
WILER JOE 


MAN 

(Scene: A summer-house in Central Park. It is a 
pavilion-like structure with several vertical logs sup- 
porting the roof. A semicircular bench topped by a 
rustic railing runs across the entire upper part of the 
stage. There is an entrance on the left and another on 
the right. In the opening between the railing and the 
roof, lights show here and there indicating several tall 
buildings in the distance. Bright moonlight pervades 
the scene giving it a penny-postcard prettiness. From 
far off is heard a boat whistle, distinct and long-drawn- 
out, followed by the clop-clop of a horse on pavement; 
the sounds of several automobile horns from various 
distances; a trolley-car rumbling over tracks; and, 
finally, the quack-quack of ducks in the nearby lake. 
Standing at the entrance on the right is OSCAR, a 
rather well dressed man of medium height. He is 
thirty-seven. At first glance he might be taken for a 
nearby apartment dweller out for a stroll. He studies 
the scene for a moment, then carefully inspects the 
bench. Selecting a spot he dusts it with a handkerchief, 
then removes his coat and puts it down. He stands 
with his arms wrapped tightly around himself as 
though trying to stop his shivering, then he takes a 


newspaper and slides it inside his shirt. He puts 
another newspaper on top of his shirt, gets back into 
his coat and sits down on the bench. He pulls up his 
trousers, wraps a newspaper around each leg, re- 
adjusts the trousers and finally stretches out. Three 
other men, barely discernible, are also stretched out 
on the bench. They are: voc, a small, weazened, bandy- 
legged man of fifty-five, wearing an overcoat and a 
stocking cap pulled down over his ears; STEVE, forty- 
eight, a medium-sized man who walks with a slight 
limp; and WiLER, forty-five, who is curled up like a 
ball in an overcoat several sizes too big for him. 

For a moment they are all quiet, then WILER begins 
to twist and squirm. Suddenly he jumps up and tests 
the bench with both hands as one might a bed. He 
reverses his position but gets right up again and 
angrily adjusts his overcoat. He stretches out again, 
this time on his back, is calm for a second, then sits 
up, stares off at the buildings and violently shakes his 
Jist at them.) 

WILER. (half to himself) Never knowed it to fail, 


goddam it. 
STEVE. (raising his head) Hey, how about a little 
quiet? 


WILER. Go to hell. (WILER stretches out again and 
they are all quiet for a while. Then voc, who has begun 
to cough convulsively, sits up. WILER also sits up — 
glares at noc, then suddenly goes into an exaggerated 


Sit of faked coughing.) 
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WILER. (viciously, to Doc) How do you like that? 
(He curls up on the bench again.) 
oscar. What’s eating him now? (boc shakes his 
head.) He must think he owns this park. 

(4s poc continues to sit, the quack-quack of the 
ducks is heard again. voc listens, then getting up he 
walks over to the right, and leaning on the railing he 
looks off into the night. sTEVE raises his head and 
watches him.) 
sTEVE. What are you looking at? 
poc. (startled) Nothing. 

STEVE. You’re lying. 

poc. No, I ain’t, Steve. 

STEVE. Then what are you looking at? 

poc. (after a pause) Well, I was kind of looking at 
the ducks. 

STEVE. The ducks. I might of knowed it. Ducks. 
poc. (becoming excited) Steve, I never seen so many 
ducks. The lake’s full of them. I count twenty-four 
in one bunch before. Fat ones. 

sTEVE. Ducks. (suddenly suspicious) Is that why 
you drag me up here? 

noc. Listen Steve, I got them ducks all figured out. 
sTEVE. When we was down at the Battery last week 
it was eels. You had them all figured out too, didn’t 
you? (imitating voc) ‘All the eel does, Steve, is 
bite on the silk thread and he can’t let go . 

poc. But ducks is different. 

sTEVE. Will you shut up about ’em? 

poc. All right, Steve. But you’re making a mistake. 
STEVE. (starting to get sore) Shut up, I said. 

(SWEENEY, @ fall, lanky man around forty, wearing 
a raincoat, a derby, a pair of sneakers, enters from 
the right and starts to stretch out on the bench. He is 
followed immediately by CHARLIE. The latter is a 
“small « wiry man with a broken nose and a cauliflower 
ear which stamp him as an ex-pug. He is fifty-seven. 
CHARLIE watches SWEENEY as the latter arranges 
himself on the bench, then bursts out laughing. 
CHARLIE Jaughs so hard he has to grab one of the 
logs for support.) 

CHARLIE. (gasping for breath) V'll split a gut. (daughs 
again.) Me eyes must be sure getting bad. I been 
folleying dis Willie since he come in de park. (Again 
he laughs.) Oh, Christ, I bet I split anudder gut . . . 
an’ I’m jist gointa put de bite on him an’ . (He 
laughs again.) He’s carrying de banner too, fer 
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Christ sake. Now, how do yuh like dat? (He star 
laughing again and SWEENEY watches him as hy 
hangs on to the log with one hand and slaps it wi, 
the other. Finally swEENEY breaks into a grin, thy 
joins in CHARLIE’S laughter.) 

oscar. What the hell is this, the fun house at Coney 
Island? 

sTEVE. I bite. 

(CHARLIE stops laughing, walks over to the beng} 
and sits down.) 

CHARLIE. If I don’t stop, I’ll split anudder gut. 

(The ducks are heard quacking again, and vo 
sits up.) 
poc. Hear ’em? Hear ’em? 

SWEENEY. It’s a great night for ducks, ain’t it? 
voc. Is there a lot of ducks there when you come by? 
SWEENEY. I don’t see the water for the ducks, The 
lake’s covered with them. 

poc. Do you hear what he says, Steve? The lake's 
covered with ducks. He can’t even see the water. 
That’s what I been trying to tell you. 

STEVE. (grabbing voc) I don’t want to hear about the 
ducks. (He shakes voc violently, then shoves him down 
on the bench.) Now will you shut up about the ducks? 
SWEENEY. Quack-quack, quack-quack. 

(Rapid footsteps are heard offstage and ou. max 
NELSON appears. He is hatless and wears an overcoat 
faintly resembling a patchwork quilt. He has a snow- 
white beard and a long shock of white hair. He could 
be any age from sixty to a hundred. When he talks he 
chuckles continually. He trots over to the bench and 
heaves a great sigh of relief as he plumps down on it. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Oh, boy, what a relief sitting down 
is. My feet was killing me. Both of them. I been 
going and going and going all day like there was 
somebody after me. Once I’m scooting along so fast 
I stop and ask myself — ‘Where’s the fire? What are 
you rushing for?’ (chuckling) I guess I was just 
trying to keep up with everybody else. (He stops 
talking, looks around the bench; then addressing m 
one in particular) This ain’t a bad turn-out fora 
night like this. 

SWEENEY. I bet nobody was following him. 
CHARLIE. If dey was, it’s dere own fault. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Say, this park’s so cozy I wonder 
I never sleep here before. I think I’m going to like 
it fine. It’s every bit as good as the Battery. 
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oscaR. The Battery ain’t so bad. 

oLD MAN NELSON. Oh, the Battery’s a great place — 
in the summertime. There’s always something going 
on. Ships going and coming and all kinds of hustle 
and bustle. Say, was you ever down there at noon, 
when people come out of the buildings and feed the 
pigeons? My, that’s a sight, ain’t it? 

oscar. If only they don’t blow them horns all night. 
oLD MAN NELSON. I got so [ don’t mind ’em at all. 
Every time I hear a horn I try to think where the 
boat’s going and wish I was going along myself. 
Say, was you ever over to Carl Schurz Park on the 
East River? There ain’t so much hootin’ and tootin’ 
over there. 

steve. If you was to pay me, I won’t sleep in the 
Battery any more. 

oLD MAN NELSON. I like all the parks. I ain’t seen 
one yet I don’t like. 

steve. Bryant Park is another one I won’t sleep 
in any more. I cork off there one night and some 
bastard steals a good pair of shoes right off my feet. 
oscar. I tell you where you don’t have to worry 
about your shoes— Gramercy Park. They don’t 
let you sleep in it. 

OLD MAN NELSON. I sleep in Gramercy Park once. 
I follows a lady with a go-cart in and I don’t come 
out again; and I sleep in Independence Square in 
Philly; and I sleep in Potomac Park in Washington; 
in Fountain Square in Cincy. And I sleep up in the 
Boston Common, and they are all fine. I like them 
all. (chuckling) I once sleep for a week down in 
Virginia in a park, and what do you think they calls 
it— ‘Hungry Mother Park’. Now ain’t that a good 
one — ‘Hungry Mother Park’. 

CHARLIE. (to SWEENEY) He oughta be in de nut house 
— ‘Hungry Mudder Park’. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Oh, and don’t forget Madison 
Square. Now, there used to be a place. What a park 
that was in the old days, when the Garden was down 
there. Oh, the horse-cars and the carriages with the 
swells in em. And all the pretty ladies. And the 
nights they used to have the fights. I never seen 
such crowds. And the people coming out of the 
shows, too. Oh, what a sight for sore eyes that was. 
(proudly) Why, I was sleeping there the night Harry 
Thaw shoots that other fellow. (chuckling) But I 
guess that’s all before your time. 


IS THE THING WITH FEATHERS 


CHARLIE. (ecoming belligerent as he goes along) What 
thell yuh know about Madison Square? Yuh old 
billy-goat. I know more about Madison Square then 
yuh’ll ever know an’ I ain’t no goddam bum, 
seester? I fight in de Garden, when it is de Garden — 
me, dis gie yuh’re looking at. An’ many’s de time, 
agin some of de best punks to come up de pike. An’ 
dey don’t lay a hand on me, what do yuh t’ink dat? 
oscar. (looking at CHARLIE’s battered face) What 
happened, did the roof fall on you? 
CHARLIE. (turning on OSCAR) I say, dey never lay a 
hand on me, and yuh don’t lay a hand on me now, 
yuh lousey bastard. 
oscar. I don’t want to lay a hand on you. 
(CHARLIE yanks a handkerchief out of his pocket, 
spreads it on the ground and stands on it.) 
CHARLIE. An’ I don’t move offen dis noserag. 
SWEENEY. I see Young Griffo do that once. 
CHARLIE. Yuh’re a liar. Yuh never seen Young 
Griffo do dis on a noserag dis size in yuh’re life. 
(then to oscar with calm belief in himself) Now jab 
me, yuh punk, and if you got four arms, yuh don’t 
lay a hand on me. 
oscar. I got nothing against him. 
SWEENEY. You ain’t going to hit him — is he? 
CHARLIE. How de hell’s he gointa hit me? 
SWEENEY. Go ahead an’ jab him. (swEENEY pushes 
his fist out slowly to demonstrate how it is to be done. 
oscaR follows suit just as slowly.) 
CHARLIE. (furious) I kin duck that if me neck was 
broke! Goddam it, come on an’ jab me. Jab me. 
(OSCAR hesitates a moment and then quickly jabs at 
CHARLIE — before the latter has time to duck. The blow 
catches him square on the nose and sends him sprawl- 
ing.) 
oscar. Geez, I don’t mean to do that, buddy. I got 
nothing against you. 
CHARLIE. What de hell yuh beefing about, yuh lousey 
bastard? Yuh want me to give yuh somet’ing to beef 
about? Me foot slips, fer Christ sake. 
SWEENEY. You oughta use a bigger rag — like 
Young Griffo uset to use. 
CHARLIE. Yuh jist mine yuh business, punk, or I’ll 
fix it so yuh won’t have any to mine. 
oscar. (who has picked up the handkerchief) Here 
you are, pal. 
CHARLIE. Don’t do me no favors. I kin pick it up 
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meself. (then to no one in particular) Me foot slips, 
fer Christ sake. 

(WILER, who has been stretched out on the bench, 
suddenly sits up and shakes his fist at the buildings 
again.) 
wILER. Why don’t it go out? 
oscar. What the hell are you yipping about now? 
wILeR. I'll tell you what I’m yipping about. Night 
after night after night that goddam light — the 
ninth floor up and the third window in — it never 
goes out. 
sTEVE. If the light shines in your eyes, why don’t 
you move? 
wILER. Yeah! Sure! Why don’t I move? Ain’t I got 
any rights? Why don’t it go out? 

CHARLIE. (40 SWEENEY) Anudder gie with bats in the 
belfry. 

SWEENEY. The joint’s lousey with ’em. 

oscar. (who has been looking around) This ain’t the 
best park in town. Give me the Bronx Park. 
STEVE. Them animals in the Bronx Park don’t let 
me sleep. I always worry they’re breaking loose. 
SWEENEY. I always worry about the stink. 

oscar. What about the animals they got here — 
don’t they stink? 

SWEENEY. (snickering) No; they just smell bad. 
oscar. (gelting sore) They ain’t got any them damn 
seals in the Bronx Park. 

WILER. (sifting up) The only time you ever hear the 
seals here is when they’re feeding ’em. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Golden Gate Park out in Frisco is 
the place for seals. I never see so many of ’em. 
They’ll come right up and eat out of your hand. 
sTEVE. (who has been thinking) If you get over by the 
Botanical Gardens there ain’t no stink. 

swEENEY. No wonder they stole his shoes. 

(The quack-quack of the ducks is heard again and 
poc jumps up. He starts yanking string, weights, and 
other junk out of his pockets onto the bench. sTEVE 
geis up and moves over toward DOC menacingly.) 
boc. (excited) Steve, I know we can get one this time. 
Give me a hand here. 

STEVE. (grimly) I warned you. 
boc. (stamping his foot) But the lake’s covered with 
*em. Don’t he just say so? 

(STEVE leaps at Doc and grabs him by the throat.) 

boc. (gasping for breath) Leave me go, Steve. You’re 
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hurting me. Leave me go. 

OSCAR. (jumping up and grabbing one of steve’; 
arms) Leave him go. (then quickly to OLD MAN ng. 
son) Get his other arm. (OSCAR and OLD MAN NELsoy 
pull at sTEVE’s arms and yank him away from voc.) 
STEVE. Let go of me, goddam it; let go of me. 
CHARLIE. Leave ’em go at it. Dey can’t whip dere 
weight in creampufts. 

poc. I can’t be wrong all the time, Steve. 

STEVE. (fighting to get at voc) Let go of me. I’m going 
to kill the bastard this time. 

oscar. He ain’t done nothing to you. 

sTEVE. He’s making me blow my top — that’s what 
he’s done to me. I been with him six weeks and he’s 
after everything. He has me behind a tree knocking 
two sticks together till my arms ache. He says that’s 
the way we can get a squirrel. Then he has me dunk. 
ing for eels with a silk thread till I’m dippy. Why 
he’s even after seagulls. The son of a bitch is crazy! 
boc. (appealing to the others) But I been catching 
things all my life. 

STEVE. You been trying to catch ’em. 

boc. (earnestly) I catch gophers with just a piece of 
string .. . and I cancatch crabs . . . and I catch 
rabbits . . . and I can get one of them ducks in the 
lake. I got it all figured out. I ain’t crazy. 
SWEENEY. (snickering to CHARLIE) He thinks he’s 
Frank Buck. 

CHARLIE. Anudder one of ’em. (turning and looking at 
OLD MAN NELSON) ‘Hungry Mudder Park’. 

poc. Listen, fellas, I admit I been wrong sometimes. 
Everybody makes mistakes. But I ain’t crazy, and! 
can get one of them ducks. . . . There’s ducks in 
the lake, ain’t there? It’s covered with ’em. Big fat 
ones. Don’t everybody like duck? Could you puta 
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STEVI 


better thing in your belly? Well, I know I can get one | 


of ’em. Is that crazy? (becoming excited) Look, I got 
it all figured out. I'll prove I can get one of ’em. 
Watch this . . . (He fishes in his pocket and pulls 
out some other junk which he puts on the bench.) 
STEVE. I’m warning youse; he’s going to get you 
worked up like he gets me worked up. 

(Doc unravels a long piece of string and holds it up.) 
poc. (fanatically) See this? This is one way I can 
get a duck. And I figure it all out by myself. 
SWEENEY. (/aughing) He’s going to lasso a duck. 
poc. That’s it! That’s it! See, when I’m a kid out 
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West I catch gophers with a piece of string. I make 
little lasso and put it over their holes and I wait 
_,, and I wait . . . and I wait. Then when they 
stick their heads up to look around, I quick pull the 
lasso — and I got a gopher. 
oscar. But ducks ain’t gophers. 
poc. I know it, I know it. So I got the same thing 
figured out — but for ducks. See this piece of string 
—see them little bumps — that’s pieces of lead. 
See them other bumps, that’s bottlecorks. I go down 
by the lake, see, and I make a lasso out of this. Then 
I put it in the water. The lead pulls the lasso down 
| under the water so’s the ducks don’t see it, and the 
| bottlecorks hold it up offen the bottom. Then I just 
wait, and wait, and wait — until a duck swims over 
| itand I yank quick and I got a duck. 
swEENEY. What you going to do; send the ducks 
invitations to swim over? 

(voc looks at the others anxiously, then, as SWEENEY 
| contemptuously waves his hand, he continues quickly, 
frantically.) 
poc. But that’s only one way. Here’s something 
better. (He grabs another long piece of string with 
something tied on the end and holds it up.) See this? 
It’s a potato. Ducks like ’em. I float the potato on 
the water and pretty soon a duck comes along and 
| gobbles it up. But then he can’t let go, and I just 
| pull in quick with the string... . 
sTEVE. (with less rage) Like he pulls in the eels. 

poc. If that don’t work, this will. (a/most crying) I 
can’t be wrong all the time. (He shoves his hand in 
| his pocket and holds it out; then quietly, persuasively) 
You know what this is, fellas? It’s corn. I been sav- 
ing it for weeks. And I got enough to get a duck. 
| See, we make a little path from the lake up to some 
bushes. Ducks like corn better’n anything, so they 
gotta follow it; and when the duck gets up to the 
. (voc suddenly clutches his hands to- 
gether in the act of wringing a duck’s neck.) You got to 
believe me, fellas — I know I can get one of them 
ducks, 
OLD MAN NELSON. (¢o oscar) What do you think, 
friend? 
oscar. I dunno nothing about getting ducks; but if 
you get one I’ll cook it. 
boc. There you are, fellas, that settles it, don’t it? 
I can get the duck and he can cook it. 
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OLD MAN NELSON. Ducks ain’t easy to cook, even 
after you get ’em. 
oscar. (with pride) I can cook a duck blindfolded 
and one arm tied behind me. I’m a short-order cook 
by profession. 
OLD MAN NELSON. What do you know about that, 
boys. We got a real short-order cook with us. 
SWEENEY. (with sweet sarcasm) I didn’t know ducks 
was a short-order. 
oscar. I ain’t always a short-order cook, for Christ 
sake. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Hey, what if he can get a duck. 
STEVE. (calmed down now) All right; I warned youse; 
I warned youse. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Are you sure you can get a duck? 
boc. (crossing himself) I never been so sure of any- 
thing in my life. 
OLD MAN NELSON. By golly, maybe he can get a 
duck. 
boc. (grabbing oscar) You agree with me too, don’t 
you? 
STEVE. (wavering a little — to OLD MAN NELSON) You 
don’t think he can get a duck, do you? 
OLD MAN NELSON. Yes, I think maybe he can. 
CHARLIE. How de hell’s he going to get a duck with 
that crap? 
STEVE. He’s crazy, I tell you. 
OLD MAN NELSON. (excitedly) Here, boys—I got 
the way to settle it. We'll vote on it. Who wants a 
duck? 
poc. Fellas, I can get one of them ducks. 
SWEENEY. Quack — diddy-quack-quack — quack- 
quack. 
oscar. I'll cook it. 

(CHARLIE makes an ugly sound.) 
OLD MAN NELSON. (jumping around) The ayes got 
it, and we’re going to get a duck. We’re going to get a 
duck. A nice, big, fat, juicy duck. 
oscar. I want a leg. 
poc. I want a leg, too. 
OLD MAN NELson. Give me the other one. 
SWEENEY. Now they’re going to get a duck with 
three legs. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Here, I got a way to divide this 
duck that'll end this jawing in jigtime. (He pulls a 
twig off a bush, breaks it up, and turns to the others.) 
Now the ones with the longest sticks get their pick. 
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(poc and oscar study and deliberate before picking 
their sticks. SWEENEY, CHARLIE, STEVE and WILER, 
who is still stretched out on the bench, take no part. 

_ DOC and oscar pick their sticks, then OLD MAN NELSON 
goes over to SWEENEY and CHARLIE.) 
OLD MAN NELSON. Come on, boys, pick a stick. It 
can’t do no harm. 
SWEENEY. Save mine for later. You'll need it to 
pick the duck out of your teeth. 
CHARLIE. (waving his hand at OLD MAN NELSON) Gwan, 
yuh old billy-goat, yuh’re batty. 

(JOE, a youth of 15 or 16, carrying a bundle, enters 
from the right and timidly stops just inside the entrance. 
OLD MAN NELSON sees him and hustles over with the 
sticks.) 

OscaR. (fo DOC, who is straightening out the lasso) 
Did you ever catch a duck with that? 

poc. Not yet, but we can’t miss. I can’t go to sleep 
last night thinking about it. I don’t know why I 
never figure it out before. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (fo JOE) You’re just in time, 
sonny — pick a stick. . . . It’s for a duck. 
SWEENEY. (as JOE seems puzzled) They’re keeping it 
cool in the lake so it don’t go bad. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Pay him no mind, sonny, just take 
a stick. . . . You picked a good one, too. (He looks 
around, sees STEVE, walks over to him and wordlessly 
holds out the sticks.) Go ahead, take one. Things is 
going to be different this time. 

STEVE. Leave me alone. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Honest, I can feel it in my bones; 
we're going to get a duck. 

sTEVE. For Christ sake, leave me alone, will you? 
OLD MAN NELSON. (/owering his voice) Here, I'll pick 
one for you. 

(STEVE Jooks up at OLD MAN NELSON, @s the latter 
pulls a stick, then turns his head away.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. We’re all set now, boys. Let’s 
measure ’em. 

(Simultaneously they all hold their sticks out.) 
oscar. I got the longest. I take a leg. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (fo STEVE) And you got the other 
leg. 

boc. Save me some of the breast. 

OLD MAN NELSON. It’s my turn now, and I like a 
wing. (¢0 yor) You’re next, sonny. (/owering his 
voice) Take the other wing. 
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jor. Sure, anything. 

SWEENEY. I’|] take the wishbone. 

CHARLIE. Kin I pull it wid yuh? 

OLD MAN NELSON. (indicating SWEENEY and CHARLIE 
Give them the sides and back and the duck’s gj 
divided. 

JOE. (pointing to WILER on the bench) How abgy; 
him? 

oscar. He gets the gizzard. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Now, boys, let’s get the duck! 
Let’s get the duck. 

oscaR. (as Doc starts off right) Wait a minute, til 
I get everybody’s order straight. 

OLD MAN NELSON. We can do that when we get the 
duck, boy. 

oscar. I’m doing it now so’s to save arguments later 
(surveying his clientele) A leg for me . . . a leg for| 
you... a wing for you . . . a wing for you. . ,| 
the breast for you . . . the sides and back for them 

. . and the gizzard for him. That’s got it, ain’t it? 
swEENEY. No, I’m having the Blueplate Special, 
oscar. Go to hell. 
poc. Hey, Steve, will you give me a hand? 

OLD MAN NELSON. (gently shoving STEVE over towari 
poc) You two go together and one can watch while 
the other yanks. Time’s a-wasting, let’s get going. 
STEVE. I ain’t going with him if we never get a duck. 
boc. I can’t be wrong all the time, Steve. 

OLD MAN NELSON. I feel it in my bones, you’re going 
to get a duck. 

(voc hurries off. Meanwhile, oscar and Joe hav | 
been hustling around gathering up sticks and branch: 
for the fire. They arrange them in a pile near the bench. 
oscar. This ain’t going to be bad at all. Now who’ 
got a knife? (Jor yanks out a jack-knife and hands it 
to oscar.) Okay, it’s got a good edge. Now, we need 
a bag or some papers for the feathers and the | 
guts. 

(OLD MAN NELSON quickly unbuttons his coat, pull 
out a newspaper and hands it to oscar.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. Is that enough? 

OscaR. (surveying the layout with satisfaction) Every- 
thing’s copesetic. Now bring on the ducks. Then 
come and get it. 

OLD MAN NELSON. How you going to cook ‘em? 
oscar. (pondering) I think I’d better bake them. 
OLD MAN NELSON. (chuckling) Oh, there’s nothing 
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better than baked duck. (then, to Jor) Do you like 
ducks, sonny? 

or. (grinning) I like anything. 

LD MAN NELSON. You got to go some to beat duck, 
don’t you? Where do you come from? 

joz. Vermont. 

0LD MAN NELSON. That’s one place I never been. 
joe. It’s the only place I’ve ever been — until yes- 
terday. 

oLD MAN NELSON. Have you got good ducks up there? 
jor. Yeah, we got pretty good ones. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (getting up and walking around, 
excitedly) Everything works out for the best some- 
times, don’t it? I would of been sleeping in the mis- 
sion tonight . . . if I was on time. (chuckling) But 
if] was sleeping in the mission I wouldn’t be getting 
any duck, would [? 


_.| cHarLIE. Dat’s where yuh belong, yuh old fogey, in 


a mission. 
swEENEY. I bet he’s a hymn-singer, too. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Sure | sing the hymns. I like to 
sing em. And I know ’em all by heart. Don’t you 
like hymns? 
sweENEY. Yeah, like I like a dose of poison. 
OLD MAN NELSON. I know one you like; everybody 
likes that one; I ain’t seen nobody yet don’t like it. 
It’s the best of them all. (He starts right in singing 
it.) ‘There’s not a friend like the low’ly Jesus 

No not one, No not one 

Jesus knows all about our struggles 

He will guide till the day is done 

There’s not a friend like the low’ly Jesus 

No not one, No not one.’ 

(SWEENEY gets up solemnly, takes off his derby, 
holds it in front of him like a drum and starts beating it 
with his fist as he marches around the summer-house.) 
SWEENEY. (marching) D-boom da-boom .. . da- 
boom-boom-boom . . . da-boom da-boom .. . 
da-boom-boom-boom. (He comes to a halt in the 
middle of the stage and continues rhythmically beating 
the derby as he testifies.) ‘Brothers and Sisters: I was 
nothing but a bum when the Salvation Army takes 
me to its bosom; I don’t have a coat on my back, and 
my behind is sticking out. But they give me clothes 
for my body, and food for my belly, and tonight, 
I'm so happy, I could beat the living bejesus 
outa this goddam drum.’ (As he delivers the above 
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he accompanies it with a terrific bastinado on the 
derby. CHARLIE jumps up and shoots his arms out 
spread-eagle fashion.) 
CHARLIE. Hallelujah! 

(SWEENEY AND CHARLIE burst into laughter.) 
OLD MAN NELSON. (with his hands over his ears) I 
won’t listen to that! I won’t listen to it! 

CHARLIE. (dropping down on the bench) I'll split 
anudder gut. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (pointing an admonitory finger at 
them) And you'll never get a duck, talking like that. 
SWEENEY. By the time you get a duck, this’ll be 
called Hungry Pop Park. 

CHARLIE. (suddenly belligerent) Fer Christ’s sake, 
I’ll bet yuh was never even in Madison Square in de 
old days. 

JOE. (who has been looking off right) Hey, here comes 
somebody running. 

OSCAR. (running to his side) Where? 

JOE. (pointing) There, see him? 

oscar. I see him now. I see him. It’s the little guy. 

(STEVE, who has stretched out on the bench, sits up.) 
jor. Look at him come. 
oscaR. (wonderstruck) And he’s got a duck. 

(STEVE gets quickly to his feet and joins the others.) 
OLD MAN NELSON. I knowed it; I knowed it. Don’t I 
say he’d get one. 

(A duck is heard quacking.) 
oscar. Listen to that. 

Joe. It’s a big one too; I can see it. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (fo oscaR) How long does it take 
to cook a duck? 

SWEENEY. (#0 CHARLIE) I think they got one. 

(There is a crash offstage.) 
oscar. (shouting) Look out. 

OLD MAN NELSON. What happened? 
joe. He tripped. 

oscar. Goddam. 

Joe. I don’t see him now. 

(Scuffling, mutterings and a duck quacking angrily 
are heard offstage.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. I don’t see that far; what’s going 
on? 

boc. (offstage) Come back here. 

Joe. I see ’em now. The duck’s getting away. 
STEVE. (shouting) Don’t let it back in the lake. Head 
it off! Head it off, Doc! 
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OLD MAN NELSON. I wish I could see what was going 


on. 

JOE. (running off) I'll head it off. 

oscar. There they go, and he’s gaining on it. 

OLD MAN NELSON. I hope the duck trips. 

oscar. I don’t see ’em now. 

JOE. (offstage) Head him off the other way. 
oscar. (pointing) They went behind that bush. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Are they out of the bushes yet? 

(oscar shakes his head.) 

CHARLIE. (to SWEENEY) An’ yuh t’ink dey got one. 
OLD MAN NELSON. Do you see ’em yet? 

oscar. Uh uh. And I don’t hear nothing. It’s back 
in the lake by this time. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Don’t give up; he'll get another 
one. 

(Doc appears from the left. His clothes are torn, 
his shoes muddy, and two or three duck feathers cling 
to his overcoat. He walks despondently to the centre 
of the summer-house, stops and absent-mindedl: picks 
off the duck feathers. He can hardly get his breath. The 
others all look at him but no one speaks.) 
poc. (painfully) I had it... right in my.. 
hands... 

OLD MAN NELSON. (sympathetically) You tripped, 
didn’t you? 

(Doc nods.) 
oscar. (dully) Why didn’t you wring its neck? 
poc. I was just thinking the same thing myself. 

(JOE reappears.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. (to Joe) Was it a big one? 

jor. Yeah. 

poc. I just got a jinx on me, that’s all. I’m a Jonah. 
(poc cries and the others look at him curiously.) 'm 
just a goddam Jonah. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (patting him on the back) Don’t talk 
like that, boy. You said you was going to get a duck, 
and you got a duck, didn’t you? Accidents happen 
to anybody. (The ducks are heard quacking again.) 
There’s lots more where that one come from. Hear 
"em? You ain’t no Jonah and you can get a duck; I 
know you can. 

SWEENEY. Quack — diddy-quack-quack ... 

OLD MAN NELSON. (indignantly) You leave him alone, 
you no-good. 

SWEENEY. ( finishing up quickly) . . . Quack-quack. 
OLD MAN NELSON. (¢o poc) Don’t you get down in the 
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dumps. Everybody’s counting on you. 

(Doc /ooks at OLD MAN NELSON for 4 moment as th 
latter keeps nodding his head encouragingly. Thp 
he quickly turns to the bench and starts searchin, 
around.) : 
boc. (his optimism coming back) Where is it? Wh 
took it? I’ll get one this time. Where is the corn? 
STEVE. Here it is. (He scoops it up from the ben) 
and holds it out to voc.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. (who has been watching srey; 
Why don’t you give him a hand? (He pats steve op 
the back and nods his head.) 

poc. If you work with me this time, Steve, we just 
can’t miss. There’s ducks all over that lake. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Go ahead, boy, two heads is al. 
ways better than one. 

boc. (excited again) You keep the corn, Steve, and 


I'll take the lasso. 
sTEVE. I’m not waiting in no bushes for ducks like | 


I wait for the squirrels. 

(Wordlessly poc hands stEVE the lasso, steve 
hesitates a moment, then takes it.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. Now let’s get going, let’s get going. 
poc. You work one side of the lake, Steve, and I’ 
work the other, but we gotta figure out a signal so’s 
we'll know who gets the first duck. 

SWEENEY. (suddenly jumping up) I got the signal for | 
you — I just figure it out; listen to this. (imitating | 
Donald Duck) ‘Oh, boy; oh, boy; I got a little duckie, | 
and he’s headed for the pottie.’ 

(The ducks in the lake send up a clamorous re. | 
sponse.) 
oscar. Hey, will you shut up. You want to tip off all 
the ducks in the lake? 

SWEENEY. (smickering to CHARLIE) I don’t know my 
own strength. 

poc. Here, I got it! Soon as one of us gets a duck, 
whistle once, an’ two if he don’t. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Right; one if you get it, two if you 
don’t. Now on your way, boys. 

(STEVE goes off to the right.) 
oscar. (to Doc, who is hurrying after him) Look out 
where you're going this time, buddy, and don’t trip 
again. 

(Doc stops at the entrance and turns.) 
poc. I’m going to get us some grub this time, fellas, 
I can’t stand it no longer. 
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45th} o1p MAN NELSON. You can do it, boy. Go to it, and oscar. There goes the signal. 

Then} God bless you. (Doc /eaves. OLD MAN NELSON picks OLD MAN NELSON. (fo JOE) Do you see anything? 
rching up one of the duck feathers.) Before I’m just hungry; jor. Not yet. 

now I’m hungry for duck. OLD MAN NELSON. Keep a sharp eye, lad, and let me 
’ Who (The ducks are heard again; then a voice calling) know as soon as you do. 

mn? | voice. (offstage) Here, duck... here, duck... (The ducks are again heard, followed by two sharp 
bench here, duck. whistles.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. (/ooking off) What are they doing oscar. What the hell does that mean? 

TEVE) | that for? OLD MAN NELSON. Maybe it means they got one duck 
VE on | swEENEY. They’re coaxing the ducks into the bushes _ but they ain’t got the other one yet. 

_ | so they can sprinkle a little salt on their tails. jor. Here comes one of ’em, and he’s got something 
> Just | oscar. I hear of hog-calling. (shaking his head) But big. 

duck-calling is something new. OLD MAN NELSON. (excited) Maybe it’s a deer. 

is al. (A lion roars.) oscar. You’re nuts. 

OLD MAN NELSON. They ain’t fooling around with (STEVE enters carrying a MAN. He is well dressed but 
and } them lions, are they? his clothes are wet and muddy. STEVE puts him down 
| oscar. I give up. But if they get a lion I’ll cook it. 0 the floor.) 

‘like | sweeney. I want a leg. OLD MAN NELSON. Is he dead? 

OLD MAN NELSON. (chuckling) That’s a good one. STEVE. Yeah; dead-drunk. 

TEVE} (cHARLIE, who has remained aloof during the dis- oscar. Was that him we hear yelling? 

cussion of the duck, gets up and walks over toward the sTEVE. (nodding) I almost got a duck, a good one. 
Ng. | others.) (pointing to the MAN) Then he’s gotta butt in and fall 


1T'l} caaruie. No wonder yuh guys is bums. An’ yuh’ll in the lake. 
$0 always be bums. And yuh wanna know why? ’cause OLD MAN NELSON. You sure he ain’t dead? 

yuh don’t use de old noggin. Dere’s six of youse an’ sTEvE. No, he just swalleys some lake water. 
| for | yuh’re only gointa glom one duck, fer Christ sake. jor. I know what to do. (joe quickly straddles the 
ting | (He laughs —then stops and becomes belligerent.) . Man and starts pumping his arms.) 
kie, Why, I kin get two ducks meself; what de hell yuh steve. We’ll never get a duck now. He drove ’em all 
to the middle of the lake. 








a 


t'ink of dat? 
re) oscar. Well, nobody’s stopping you. (The MAN rolls his head around and Joe gets off his 
| cuaruie. What yuh doin’, calling me a liar? chest. Slowly the MAN sits up and blinks his eyes.) 
Fal | oxp MAN NELSON. No, he just means if you can get man. What happened? 
two ducks, go get ’em; and he’ll cook ’em for us. OLD MAN NELSON. You all right? 


my | cHarLIE. Oh, yuh don’t t’ink I kin get ’em eider, Man. ( feeling his clothes) How did I get wet? 

yuh old fogey. STEVE. You was in the lake. 

ck, | ovD MAN NELSON. Sure, I think you can get ’em. MAN. What was I doing in the lake? 

CHARLIE. I’m gointa show yuh lousey bastards steve. You fell in. 

ou | somet’ing. Me, all by me lonesome. I’m gointa git man. Oh, my God! I’m sick! Oh, I’m going to die! 
two ducks wid o’ny dis (pointing to his head), de old Jesus Christ! Oh, oh, oh! (He gets unsteadily to his 
noggin, an’ dese (he holds up his fists), an’ widout no feet and they help him over to the bench.) I’ve never 
ut | goddam strings er potatoes er corn. Jist watch me. been this sick; Oh, Jesus, will somebody give me a 
"P| (He straightens his shoulders and lunges out to the left drink? Please, just one drink and I[’ll be all right. 

as though the bell had just rung for the first round.) (Suddenly the MAN starts crying.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. I bet he gets ’em too. sTEVE. What are you blubbering about? 








| SWEENEY. If his foot don’t slip again. MAN. I’m a no-good bastard, that’s what I am, a 
(There is a single shrill whistle offstage followed by a no-good bastard. Where did she go? 
lot of quack-quacking.) oscar. Where did who go? 
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MAN. My wife. 

sTEVE. We ain’t seen your wife. 

MAN. (crying again) After all I’ve done for her, after 
all we’ve been through, she left me. (slapping his 
chest) I’m wet through to the skin. I’ve got to get 
out of these clothes before I catch my death. Christ, 
I’m sick. I wish I were dead. Can’t you give me just 
one drink? 

oscar. How about you giving him something for 
fishing you out of the lake. 

MAN. (rummaging in his pockets) She’s got my money. 
She’s got everything. Now she’s left me. (He cries 
again.) Oh, God, I’m cold. (becoming belligerent) 
Who pushed me in the lake? 

sTEVE. Nobody pushed you. You fell in. 

MAN. Oh, you think I’m drunk, too. She thinks I’m 
drunk. I drink too much, do I? I ought to know 
whether I drink too much. (crying again) I haven’t 
a friend in the world. 

oscar. You should of left him in the lake. 

MAN. Oh, I’ve got to have a drink. I’m just a no-good 
bastard, that’s what I am. Getting myself all wet 
like this. (He staggers toward the entrance, then stops 
and turns.) Where’s my hat? 

sTEVE. How the hell do we know. 

MAN. You'll never see me in this condition again. 
I’m through. Just one more drink, then I’m through. 
Done. Never again . . . (crying again) Somebody 
pushed me in the lake. (He staggers off.) 

SWEENEY. (snickering) Did you get a whiff of his 
breath? It smelled just like the good old days. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (shaking his head) Everybody’s got 
their troubles. Did you see him cry? 

oscar. Now, there’s a guy with good clothes, a 
home and a job, and he’s drinking himself to death 
over some broad. I never see the broad yet that 
could do that to me. 

SWEENEY. They’re all whores. 

OLD MAN NELSON. (indignant) Don’t you say that. 
SWEENEY. Hey, I wonder why they ain’t got any 
whorehouses in this town? 

oscar. (shaking his head) He can’t fill his gut and 
he’s worrying about broads. 

SWEENEY. Food ain’t everything. 

oscar. Yeah? Well, I like to put a bowl of soup down 
and put a broad next to it and see which you take. 
SWEENEY. The bowl of soup. 
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oscar. You’re damn right. 
SWEENEY. Yeah. Then I’m strong for the broa 
Then another bowl of soup . . . then the broad 
Make it vegetable. 
MAN. (offstage) Here, duck; here, duck; here, duck 
sTEVE. If he falls in the lake again he can stay ther, 
(CHARLIE enters from the left, muttering to himsel} 
He looks around the bench searching for someone.) 
CHARLIE. Where’s dat little punk? Come on, where’ 
he at? 
OLD MAN NELSON. (without enthusiasm) He’s still afte, 
the ducks. 
CHARLIE. I'll give him de ducks. I’m gointa fix & 
son of a bitch wid his ducks. (He makes a couple of 
practice swings, then grabs STEVE, who is sitting down 
on the bench, and yanks him up.) Git outa me way, 
punk. (He sits down and continues half to himself) 
Nobody’s gointa make a goddam fool outa me. (H; 
punches down between his legs.) Yuh’d t’ink I was 
back in de ring, fer Christ sake. I jab at de bastards, 
an’ dey duck quicker’n I kin duck. Where is he? | 
get me goddam feet wet. (raising his voice) Do yuh 
hear me talking to yuh, yuh lousey bastards? 





Where’s de little punk? 

OLD MAN NELSON. He’s still out after a duck. 
CHARLIE. (swinging his fists again) He betta git a 
duck. 


oscar. (to Jor) I guess it just ain’t our night “ I 


ducks. 

(JOE looks at the sticks but makes no move. They are 
all silent now, waiting; no one wants to give up. d 
trolley-car is heard rumbling over the tracks. SWEENEY, 
who is at the right, becomes alert as he stares off.) 
SWEENEY. Here comes the little guy. 

(Everyone looks toward SWEENEY, but no one motts. 
SWEENEY. He’s coming very careful. (Excitement 
shows in his voice.) He’s got something. He’s got it 
wrapped up in his coat. 

(Oscar stands up. OLD MAN NELSON clasps his hanii 
together and rocks back and forth. One by one thy 
all stand up, even WILER.) 

SWEENEY. Here he comes. And he’s got it! By God, 
he’s got it! 
oscar. (grinning) Give me elbow room. 

(Doc enters from the right carrying somethin, 

wrapped up in his overcoat. His face is scratched ani 





his clothes are torn in several places.) 
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noc. (breathlessly) I got it, Steve. I got it. 

(This is the signal they have been waiting for and 
they all come to life. They slap one another on the back. 
They grin and jump about like children.) 
oLD MAN NELSON. Hurray for the little guy. I knowed 
he'd do it. 
swEENEY. (#0 STEVE) I don’t say nothing before, but 
my gut was killing me. 
sTEVE. SO was mine. 

(CHARLIE just stands and grins at DOC.) 
oscar. Out of my way, boys. Give it to me, buddy. 
Give me that duck. 

(voc puts the overcoat down on the ground; kneels 
beside it.) 
poc. I couldn’t get a duck. They was too fast for me. 
But I got something (Aesitates) I think is going to 
be just as good. 

OLD MAN NELSON. Let’s have it, boy, let’s have it! 

(voc looks up at them all for a moment, then slowly 
opens the overcoat and reveals a small monkey.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. (stunned) It’s a monkey. 
CHARLIE. (kneeling down beside voc) Yeah. Sure. 
An’ I bet he’s gointa be good. Look at dem legs. 








poc. (looking questioningly at the others) I had a hard 


| time getting it. 


CHARLIE. (slapping voc on the back) Yuh’re a right 


| gle, Willie. (They all stand dumbfounded, looking at 
the monkey.) Look, he’s trying to bite me. (chuckling) 


I’m gointa be biting him in a minute. 

SWEENEY. I got an uncle uset to look just like 
that... Jesus... (He laughs, but is half hys- 
terical.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. I won’t eat that. 

CHARLIE. (becoming belligerent) What de hell’s de 
matter wid it? Fer Christ sake, yuh lousey bastards 
git good grub den yuh don’t want it. 

oscar. What do you think we are — cannibals? 
CHARLIE. Ta hell wid ’em. Yuh an’ me’ll split it be- 
tween us, Willie. 

doc. It was the only thing I could get. 

(STEVE turns his back and goes over to the bench.) 
CHARLIE. An’ yuh couldn’t do better. (patting voc 
on the back again) Yuh’re a right gie, Willie. (While 
CHARLIE’S head is turned, OSCAR stoops down, picks 
Up the monkey and walks over to the entrance on the 
left. CHARLIE sees him just as he lets the monkey go. 
He gets to his feet.) What de hell yuh doing, yuh 


IS THE THING WITH FEATHERS 


lousey bastard? (He rushes over to oscar, grabs him, 
and throws him halfway across the summer-house, then 
he looks frantically around for the monkey. When he 


doesn’t see it he turns toward the others.) All right, 


yuh asked fer it, yuh dirty son of a bitch. Nobody’s 
gointa steal me grub and get away wit it. Come on, 
I’m gointa give it to yuh. I’m gointa take on every 
one of youse. (He whips off his coat and throws it on 
the ground.) I’m gointa kill yuh. I’m gointa kill yuh. 
WILER. (runs over to CHARLIE, screaming) Give it to 
"em. They don’t let me sleep. Give it to ’em. Give it 
to em. Give it to ’em. 

(CHARLIE ¢urns on WILER and knocks him down.) 
OLD MAN NELSON. Don’t; don’t; ain’t we got enough 
agin us without being agin one another. 

CHARLIE. Dat’s one. Now, come on. Come on an’ git 
your lumps. (He moves from one side to the other with 
his fists up. The men move instinctively away from him 
each time.) Yuh ain’t gointa take grub away from 
me and git away wid it. Yuh fooled wid de wrong 
punk dis time. I fight some of de best of ’em, seester? 
Come on, yuh dirty muzzlers. Ever hear what I done 
to Danny McGovern? Yeah; I’m de gie Charlie 
Turner — dat’s me. Come on. I’m gointa give yuh 
what I give dat yellow bastard. (He is near one of the 
logs supporting the roof and he punches it with all his 
force.) Dat’s what I done ta him, wid me bare 
knuckles too. In Joisey City. He’s got me going de 
foist five rounds but den I git him where I want him. 
I got yuh where I want yuh now. (CHARLIE is now 
in front of the log. He stands there a moment swaying 
from side to side.) Let’s see if yuh kin take it. (Sud- 
denly he starts hitting the log as hard as he can with 
both hands and every time his knuckles beat against the 
wood the others wince.) How do yuh like dat? (d/ow) 
And dat? (d/ow) And dat? (blow; he laughs a little.) 
Yuh son of a bitch. (low . . . blow. . . blow) 
SWEENEY. (shrilly) Why don’t somebody stop him? 
oscar. (who has moved over near CHARLIE) Hey, old 
timer, let’s see you do that trick you was doing with 
the handkerchief. 

(CHARLIE turns menacingly on OSCAR.) 

CHARLIE. (crouching) Yuh can’t take it, kin yuh? See 
how yuh like dis? 

oscar. (steadily) That trick you was doing with the 
handkerchief, when you was ducking. 

CHARLIE. (b/inking) Huh? 
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oscar. You know, on the handkerchief. 

(Mechanically CHARLIE pulls a handkerchief out of 
his pocket, puts it on the ground and stands on it.) 
CHARLIE. Go ahead; jab me. 

(oscar purposely jabs wide of CHARLIE’S head.) 
oscar. (after several misses) | can’t hit you. 
CHARLIE. An’ I don’t move offen dis noserag. (He 
stands, his arms hanging limp and blinks at oscar.) 
poc. (who is still kneeling beside his overcoat, looking 
at STEVE, gets up) Steve. 

(STEVE stretches out on the bench and turns his back. 
poc looks around at the others and then picks up his 
overcoat, slowly walks over to the bench and stretches out.) 
CHARLIE. Jist try and hit me. 
oscar. I couldn’t hit you if I got four arms. (then 
looking at CHARLIE’S hands) You better go down to 
the lake and wash them cuts. 

CHARLIE. Dey don’t bother me none. 

(The fight is all out of him now. He 1s just a tired 
old man as he ambles over to the bench and stretches out. 
Hope is gone now and they all stretch out on the bench 
with the exception of OLD MAN NELSON 4nd JOE.) 

OLD MAN NELSON. You better go to sleep, sonny. 
joe. I’m kind of ’fraid. 


OLD MAN NELSON. I know. I know. I been afpgi 
manys the time. Afraid of more things than | p, 
member. And I been afraid of nothing at all but ju: 
the dark. Many’s the time. But everybody’s afraid;, 
the night. (then with just the trace of a chuckle) Soy 
got lots of company, and it don’t matter so mu¢ 
(He pats his knee.) Here, sonny, put your head doy, 
here. (JoE looks at him for a moment, then puts kj 
head down.) That’s it. Now, say a little prayer, ; 
always helps. Say a little prayer; I never knowed;. 
to fail. (patting the boy’s shoulder and singing vr 
softly) ‘There’s not a friend like the low’ly Jesus— 
No not one—No not one. . .” (His voice fade; 
away and his head falls forward on his chest. After ; 
pause the harsh yapping barks of seals are heard.) 
oscar. (raising his head a little) They’re giving th 
seals their breakfast. 
WILER. (a/so raising his head) Yeah, it must be abou 
the time. 

(They are all quiet now. From far off comes th 
sound of a boat whistle, followed by: the clop-clop of 
horse; a solitary automobile horn; atrolley-car bumpin; 
along the tracks; and, finally, far away and very fain, 





the quack-quack of the ducks.) 


Story of G. I. Joe 


A Sequence from the Film 


G.I. FOE will have no difficulty recognizing himself in the film of Ernie Pyle’s Here Is Your 
War. This is high tribute to a picture which set out to capture and personalize the qualities of 
several million fighting men: their humor and humanity, their courage and their fears, their unity 
and their discords. For the signal success of this fiction film with a documentary air, credit must 
be distributed among a good many people: the producer, Lester Cowan; the director, William 
Wellman, and the cameraman, Russell Metty; the actors — including many unknowns, such little- 
known players as Robert Mitchum and Freddie Steele in major roles, and Burgess Meredith 
starred as Ernie Pyle; the three scriptwriters, Leopold Atlas, Guy Endore and Philip Stevenson; 
and, of course, Ernie Pyle himself who more than anyone is responsible for rescuing Foe from the 
oblivion of anonymous mudslogger on the warfronts of the world. Arthur Miller, who originally 
collected the material for the film, had this to say about Ernie Pyle (in a piece written for New 
Masses after the journalist's death): ‘He was one writer who never looked for a story. It was partof 
his weakness as well as his writing strength that he feared a ‘story’ because it had to be complete, 
and to that extent a warping of life. In a single column he often had the beginnings and the broken 
middles of half-a-dozen stories, but he withstood the temptation of mending them. . . . It was 
because Ernie knew life and its terrible fragmentation and cared for it more than he knew or cared 
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STORY OF G. I. JOE 


For the closing scene of Story of G. /. Foe, the moviemakers have cast into film one of Ernie 
Pyle’s most generally remembered columns. It told of the beloved officer, killed in action, 
and how his men, each in his own way, took their farewell. In the picture, the officer 1s 
Walker, here a captain, brought down in sombre muleback procession from death in the 
ulls of Italy. Dondaro lifts him gently to the ground, and the men of his company, dis- 
covering their loss, file past the body, one by one. One swears the largest oath at his com- 
mand; another murmurs only, ‘I sure am sorry, sir;’ one holds the captain’s hand for a 
moment, silently; and another carefully straightens his uniform around the edges of his 
wound. Then they are moving on to another battle. 
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for the rounded and interpretative forms of art. He was a reporter, and he knew what he could 
attain, and like anyone who does a thing perfectly his creation became greater than itself, embodying 


a beauty that is the first truth of the highest art.’ 


This is the quality — this artful though apparently accidental revelation of the truth — that 
comes across with such impact in the film of G. 1. Joe, from which we print the opening sequence 
here. Although this version was taken from the final shooting script, the moviegoer will notice 
minor changes in the print that eventually emerged from the cutting room. — Editor’s Note. 


PADE IN; EXTERIOR DESERT — NIGHT. 
CLOSE SHOT — RADIOMAN ON JEEP. A group of Arabs 
is going by in the background. The Radioman is sit- 
ting hunched up, blanket around shoulders, phones 
pressed to his ear, as he listens to the radio. A smile 
comes to his face as if he were hearing something 
delightful. Grinning, he removes the earphones, 
snaps on the loudspeaker so that the soft, rhythmic 
strains of a popular band orchestra can be heard. 

RADIOMAN. Hey, fellas, get a load of this — Harry 

James. 
CAMERA PANS to the right, disclosing a MEDIUM LONG 
sHoT: a convoy bivouacked for the night. Scores of 
pup tents, interspersed with trucks, jeeps, armored 
cars, are spread irregularly across the bright moonlit 
desert; in the distance, mountains and sky. As the 
music softly floats across the night, CAMERA DOLLIES 
IN CLOSER, Weaving past tents, revealing the various 
activities of the men preparatory to ‘blanket drill’. 
Many have their heads sticking out of the tents. 
Others are reclining in various stages of relaxation. 
CAMERA COMES TO A HALT on a pair of enormous feet 
(ANGLE OF CAMERA MAGNIFYING THEM), sticking out 
of a tent flap, which is open. The G.I.’s head extends 
beyond that too. He keeps staring at the star- 
studded sky. MEDIUM CLOSE — ANGLED INTO TENT. 
Murphy is in foreground. Within, a thin, medium- 
sized youngster, his bunk-mate, is huddling with the 
cold. This is Charley Mew, an Ohio farm boy, a child 
of neglect, naive and wondering. 

MEW. (not really complaining) Geewhiz, Murph — 

I wish you weren’t so long. It’s sort of cold out 

here in the open. 

MURPHY. (without turning) I'll cut my legs off. 

MEW. (almost apologetically) No, geez, you don’t 

need todo that . . . (then:) Murph —? 
Murphy doesn’t answer; he keeps looking at the sky. 
The music comes over, softly. 

MEW. (tries again) Murphy? 


MURPHY. Broadcast — I’m tuned in. 

MEW. Hear we’re getting into the real business 
tomorrow — 

MURPHY. So far as I’m concerned, they can deal me 
out. 

MEW. (concerned) The infantry ain’t so worse — 
MURPHY. (cufting in, tersely) This is a modern war, 
ain’t it? I’m a modern guy — the modern age is up 
in the air. That’s where I belong. Not down here. 
MEW. They only washed you out because you’re 
too big. Ain’t your fault. 

MURPHY. I’ll cut my legs off. 

MEW. But — 

MURPHY. (without swerving his gaze) Look, I don’t 
like the infantry, I never will. So don’t try to sell it 
to me. 

INTERIOR ANOTHER TENT — MEDIUM SHOT. In the 

tent are Lopez and Sgt. Warnicki. Lopez is obviously 

of Mexican extraction; Warnicki, a muscular ex-coal 

miner. He is stolidly polishing his tommy-gun. The 

music comes over. 
LOPEZ. (dreamily) Nights like this in Arizona 
we used to sit out on the desert listening to the 
radio too — only we didn’t have no radio. We 
heard the radio from the pool hall on the corner. 
(He laughs to himself.) Maria never enjoyed it — 
she was always afraid it would wake up the little 
fellow . . . but the little fellow, he never woke up 
—he loves music. . . . Once I asked him, ‘Do 
you like music?’ He said, ‘Yes, specially the 
boom.’ (This particularly delights him.) Specially 
the boom! (He turns to Warnicki.) What do you 
think I ought to bring Maria and the little fellow 
when I go back? 

Warnicki looks up abruptly from his gun polishing. 
wARNICKI. When you go back? (grimly, sets about 
polishing his gun again) If, and when, you mean. 

The gun catches a glint of the moonlight; Lopez 

catches a glint of his meaning; nods solemnly. 
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MEDIUM CLOSE——-DONDARO AND GAWKY’S TENT. 
Tony Dondaro, a lively-spirited Italian from Brook- 
lyn, is in his usual state of exasperation with his 
bunk-mate, Gawky Henderson, a gangling adoles- 
cent, who is cuddling a pup under his blanket. 
DONDARO. You got the wrong psychology toward 
life. If you don’t get hep you’ll wind up the creek 
without a paddle. 
GAwky. What creek? 
pONDARO. What creek! Any creek. Take a creek 
from one to ten. Got it? 
GAWKY. (grinning) Don’t make sense. 
ponDARO. A husky guy like you sleeping out in 
the middle of the desert with a mutt on a cold 
night — that make sense? 
ANOTHER ANGLE — FAVORING GAWKY. The mutt 
licks Gawky’s face. Gawky grins down at it. 
ponpDArRo. If you had to sneak something out of 
that village, why’n’t you bring something in 
skirts? (looks at him sadly) Gawky, I’m afraid you 
ain’t just a plain dope. You’re a revolving dope, 
which means a dope from any side you look at 
him. 
Gawky is about to speak, but Dondaro shushes him 
as a silvery trumpet note arrows softly into the sky. 
ponpARO. Sh—! Listen —don’t interrupt the 
music — (in an ecstasy) Murder —! 
CAMERA PANS tO a MEDIUM SHOT ANGLED TOWARD THE 
RADIO JEEP, as Ernie Pyle wanders in, carrying an 
officer’s bedding-roll. There is that lost air about 
him of an outsider who doesn’t quite belong. He 
glances around, evidently looking for a spot to lie 
down. Sees none. Goes over to the radio jeep, 
CAMERA MOVING IN CLOSER. Ernie looks up at the 
Radioman. 
ERNIE. You moving out tonight? 
RADIOMAN. (annoyed at the interruption) I’m per- 
manent. 
He ignores Ernie who starts to unload, turns to the 
music just as the last silvery note ends. He shakes 
his head in grudging admiration. An announcer’s 
voice comes on; a husky feminine voice, seductive, 
oozing with sex, every vowel a promise, every con- 
sonant its fulfilment. Radioman listens delightedly. 
WOMAN’S VOICE. There’s some of your beautiful 
American music. . . . Nothing sweeter ’n hotter 
in the world is there . . 
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RADIOMAN. (40 Ernie) Axis Sally. 
ERNIE. Yeah? 
WOMAN’S VOICE. (OVER) (4 coyness enters the voice) 
Remind you of Rosalind, Sylvia, Phyllis, Nancy, 
Ann, Maryellen, Daisy . . . 7 
PAN SHOT. Showing the reaction of her words on the 
boys. Their faces soften, their eyes grow shadowed, 
WOMAN'S VOICE. (with a soft, throaty laugh) You 
bet it does . . . summer nights . . . the juke. 
box down the road . . . double malts . . . cokes 
. a girl’s soft laughter in the moonlight . . , 
(The voice becomes subtly mocking with a deep 
seductive pity in it.) You poor, foolish, deluded 
American boys . . . going to your slaughter 9 
many thousands of miles from home. And for 
what? Some arid, desert sand! What do those 


grains of sand in this God-forsaken place mean to | 


you from Illinois . . . from Georgia . . . from 
Nebraska . . . from New York... 
One of the boys who has been sifting a handful of 
sand through his fingers suddenly becomes conscious 
of what he’s doing — throws it away. The boys have 
begun to realize they are being propagandized — 
but like all good propaganda there’s momentary 
truth in what she says to make her words sink in. 
GROUP SHOT — FAVORING RADIOMAN AND INCLUDING 
ERNIE. Radioman looks darkly at the loudspeaker, 
is about to turn it off as the boys’ voices come over in 
protest. Ernie has been looking nervously over at 
the boys to note their reactions to the words. 
Boys’ voices. Lousy Kraut propaganda! 


Turn it off! 
Turn it off! 
ANOTHER ANGLE — FAVORING DONDARO. His eyes 
are alight. 
DONDARO. What a voice! What a bedroom! What 
a — klk! klk! 
ANOTHER ANGLE — FAVORING ERNIE, UNROLLING 
HIS BED. 


WOMAN’S VOICE. Tomorrow you'll probably meet 
our armies for the first time; the armies that have 
beaten the world — the French, the British, the 
Russians — What chance do you stand . . . 

This time her propaganda hits just the wrong note. 
G.I.’s. Bring ’em on! 





Oh, you're full of — 
When we get through with you guys!— | 
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cAMERA BEGINS TO PAN past the faces of the soldiers 

as she continues — 
woman's voice. Why not be sensible and sur- 
render. Be my guests in Germany. Dance with 
our lovely girls — they know how to entertain 
_. « (Mae West could learn from her inflection on 
that word.) nice young men like you... 

cAMERA PAUSES on a grisly-looking guy. 
cu. (calling out) Save one for me, sister, I’ll be 
right there! 
woman’s voice. I will now sing Germany’s latest 
hit, with lyrics written especially for my nice 
American friends .. . 

CAMERA PAUSES on Dondaro and others in scattered 

tents. 
ponpaRo. There’s a piece of furniture I’d love to 
push around — 

WOMAN’S VOICE. (singing) ‘Every evening, under- 
neath our light — Outside the barracks in the 
stormy night I wait for you, a soldier’s girl —’ 

The men quiet down. Their expressions grow nostal- 

gic. GROUP SHOT — FAVORING LOPEz’ TENT. Lopez 

has picked up his guitar and has begun picking up 
the melody that comes over. Warnicki looks up 
sharply. Lopez grins at him easily. 
Lopez. (as he strums) It was Nazi music. Now 
it’s mine — our first German prisoner. 

Warnicki grins back. Goes on polishing his gun. 
WoMAN’S voice. ‘Cling to me closer in the night 
A soldier’s love will wrap you tight 
My love, Lili Marlene — my love, 

Lili Marlene. . .’ 

CAMERA VEERS SLIGHTLY TO WIDER ANGLE as the 

night, the loneliness, the simple melody with its 

lovelorn words steals over the boys. Lopez quietly 

strums an accompaniment. Then suddenly, a loud 

coarse voice — a sergeant’s — breaks in — 
SERGEANT’S VOICE. (rasping) Turn — that — ra- 
dio — off ! 

The radio is instantly clicked off. Silence. Some of 

the G.I.’s quickly pull back into their tents. MEDIUM 

LONG SHOT — NIGHT: mountains, sky and desert. 

And over it comes Lopez’ soft strumming of ‘Lili 

Marlene’ as if the melody haunted the scene. CAMERA 

PANS SLOWLY AWAY from the landscape to the 

bivouac, PassING a lone sentry pacing up and down, 

coming to a CLOSE sHoT of Dondaro, his head out of 
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the tent, dreamily gazing at the sky, humming in 
the night. Beyond him, Gawky can be seen, fast 
asleep, a smile on his grimy face as the mutt he had 
hidden snuggles under his chin. Dondaro hums on. 

MURPHY’S VOICE. Hey! Why don’t you go to sleep? 
CAMERA ANGLE WIDENS to include Murphy. 

DONDARO. Why don’t you? 

MURPHY. I can’t. 

DONDARO. Me neither. 

MURPHY. What’s on your mind? 

DONDARO. Same thing that’s on yours. 

A voice. (0.5.) Hey, will you both pipe down and 

let a guy sleep! 
Dondaro turns to reply to this, ANGLE WIDENS STILL 
FURTHER. But as he does so, he catches a glimpse of 
Ernie, rear-end up, about to crawl into his bed-roll 
under the jeep. 

DONDARO. Pst — Hey, pop! 
Ernie turns instinctively, though resentfully at this 
designation. 

DONDARO. (drashly) Why wasn’t you born a beauti- 

ful dame? (adds an afterthought) Or even an ugly 

one. 
Ernie, half-grinning a little uncomfortably, a little 
nervously, doesn’t quite know how to take it. 

voices. (0.5.) (ad lib) Hey, pipe down! 

Go to sleep! 

ponDarRo. Awright! Awright! 
CAMERA MOVES INTO A CLOSE SHOT of him as he turns 
over, gazing up at the sky. 

DONDARO. Tonight, boys — Tonight I dream in 

Technicolor — 
MEDIUM SHOT — ERNIE. Still cold and uncomforta- 
ble, lying on the ground for the first time. sLow 
DISSOLVE TO: EXTERIOR — THE BIVOUAC — MEDIUM 
LONG SHOT— DAWN. Dawn is just beginning to 
break over the distant hills. The chill and half- 
dark of the night is still on the scene. But now there’s 
a great sense of stir and activity. A grinding roar of 
motors as troop trucks, jeeps and armored cars 
maneuver about, taking on their loads of men and 
artillery and uncoiling to form a thin snake of a line 
that is just beginning to head off across the desert 
floor to the distant hills to the right. 

SERGEANT. Okay, load ’em up! 
CAMERA WEAVING through the movement of the 
convoy discloses some of its action: trucks loaded 
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with men and supplies grind past as they swing into 
line; a jeep jouncing down the line like a shepherd 
dog; men on the double-quick toward trucks that 
are loading up while still waiting their turn in line. 
MEDIUM SHOT — TROOP TRUCK — DIAGONALED 
ACROSS CAB TOWARD VAN. Piling into truck and 
moving to and froare several of theG.I.’s we met the 
night before. Foremost is Gawky, with pup still 
cuddled in his arms. Behind him pile in several 
other G.I.’s, among them Murphy, Lopez, Mew, 
Dondaro. As they do so Lieutenant Walker, a raw- 
boned, business-like guy of twenty-six, strides into 
the scene from the right. Gawky’s pup, in its exu- 
berance, lets out a yip. Without breaking his stride 
Walker scans the truck and heads toward Gawky, 
CAMERA MOVING IN. 

WALKER. (with sharp, beiween-the-teeth whistle at 

Gawky) Pst! Hey you! Get that pooch out of 

there. Whataya want to do, get him killed? 
Gawky looks up, disturbed; momentarily hesitates. 

WALKER.. Awright! Awright! Quit stalling! 

And goes on, not waiting to see whether his order 
will be carried out; he knows it will. 

WARNICKI. Okay, okay, you heard the lieutenant. 
CLOSE PAN SHOT — THE G.I.’S AND PuP. Reluctantly, 
hungrily, Gawky passes the pup on to the next 
man, who now silently passes it on to Murphy, who 
hands it on to another G.I., who then nudges Mew, 
whose back is turned. Mew, having missed Walker’s 
order, delightedly receives the dog and starts to 
dawdle it. The man beside him nudges him and 
gestures ‘Out’. Mew’s face falls; he pulls the pup 
apart from a button the mutt’s playfully begun to 
chew and reluctantly hands him on to the next 
man, who silently passes him down the line. As the 
hands of each man leave the dog, there’s a lingering 
reluctance in their gesture, as if the very warmth 
and furry softness of the little animal body gave 
them a sense of something they knew they’d never 
find again in this arid desert — something they’d 
want to cling to. Dondaro, receiving the pup at the 
end of the truck, hasn’t got the heart to toss it 
away. For a moment he doesn’t know what to do. 
Suddenly he drops it to someone off the truck, 
CAMERA PANNING AND HOLDING on — Ernie, who had 
approached the truck a moment before, lugging his 
bed-roll and duffle-bag. Somewhat startled, Ernie 
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holds the pup and looks up — just as the cameg, 
ANGLE WIDENS SLIGHTLY and Walker enters, yg. 
DIUM SHOT — BACK OF TRUCK — WALKER AND FR 
n1E. Angled to include G.I.’s in background. Walke 
is about to order Ernie to get rid of the mutt, but 
the same instant he catches a glimpse of the G.I 
their eyes all hungrily directed at the pup in Ernie’ 
arms. His eyes shift away. A little smile plays aboy 
his lips. He seizes on Ernie’s armband as an excuy 
to countermand his order without seeming to do w, 
WARNICKI. Poor little fella. 
ERNIE. What do you want me to do with it? 
WALKER. (érisk/y) Correspondent, huh? Wel, 
want to get up to the front, don’t you? (over hi; 
shoulder) Make room for this man. 
Remembering Walker’s former order, Ernie starts 
to set the pup down, but Walker intercepts him. 
WALKER. Get in, get in! Make it snappy! 
For an instant the two men’s eyes meet. A flash of 
understanding passes between them. Walker briskly 
turns and walks off, ‘the cop who wasn’t there’, — 
WALKER. (going off toward his seat in front) Let's 
get moving. 
Ernie quickly starts to scramble up the truck, 





pup in one arm, bed-roll and duffle-bag dragged be. 
hind him with the other. CAMERA IN CLOSE. He hands | 
the pup on to Dondaro, who quickly passes it on and 


cheerfully gives Ernie a lift. Ernie grins as he sees — 


CLOSE PAN SHOT: the pup being passed back from 
hand to hand on its way to Gawky. The rhythm of 
the camera movement has a quicker, more joyous 
tempo this time. CAMERA HOLDS ON MEDIUM CLOSE 
sHoT of Gawky, as he finally gets the pup. Gawky, 
in his delight, quickly reaches in his pocket for a 
can of C rations, and he holds it out to pup. The 
pup sniffs it and growls at it. The boys’ laughter is 
free, easy, exuberant now. The tension is broken. 
All’s well with the world. They and Gawky have 
their pup back. cLosE-sHoT — TRUCK WHEEL. The 
truck wheels spin in the sand as the motor is heard 
starting. Perhaps that yelp of delight that comes 
over the scene is from the pup — or perhaps it’s just 
the truck wheel biting into the sand and starting 
forward. CAMERA PANS UP SLIGHTLY as the truck 
spins around, bringing the rear of the truck in focus 
and we see Ernie, still being hauled up by the seat o! 
his pants, as the truck moves off into the desert. 
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JOSE LIMON is organizer, choreog- 
rapher and leading dancer of the 
trio shown above performing in Con- 
certo, to music of Vivaldi. Trained 
in the Humphrey-Weidman School, 
Mr. Limon combined with a fellow 
graduate, Beatrice Seckler (on his 
left), and a product of the Graham 
company, Dorothy Bird, on a tour 
this spring which ended with a se- 
ries of recitals under Doris Hum- 
phrey’s direction in New York. 
Nelle Fisher and Welland Lathrop 
(right) took time off from perform- 
ances in On the Town (where Miss 
Fisher borrowed the leading role 
from Sono Osato for several eve- 
nings in June), to give a program at 
the YMHA featuring the Stephen 
Foster dance shown here. Both danc- 
ers trained with Martha Graham. 
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THE SPRING scene on and near 
Broadway was studded with ap- 
pearances of young American danc- 
ers that brought cheer to critics and 
audiences alike. To the excellent 
technical equipment acquired in the 
classes of Martha Graham, Hum- 
phrey and Weidman, Hanya Holm, 
this new generation are adding their 
own clear sense of what it is that 
they want to say and how dance 
can best say it. The sobering effects 
of intense social consciousness are 
tempered with humor and a clearly 
apparent joy in dancing. Besides 
the performers shown on_ these 
pages, Merce Cunningham and 
Erick Hawkins had their turns in 
Martha Graham’s week at the Na- 
tional; Valerie Bettis, a Hanya 
Holm alumna, was seen for a night 
at the Adelphi. 
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FOR THE New Dance Group 
Festival Series in June, Jane Dud- 
ley, Sophie Maslow and William 
Bales joined Jean Erdman, Eva 
Desca, Pearl Primus and others in 
several performances at the Little 
Theatre. They danced as a trio, 
and also individually in such num- 
bers as those shown here: William 
Bales in Adios, to traditional 
music; Jane Dudley in Swing Your 
Lady; and (left) Sophie Maslow in 
On Top of Old Smoky, from her 
dance suite Fo/ksay, composed to 
a series of Burl Ives songs. 
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The Narrowest Street 


RICHARD M. MORSE 


AN OLD and respected rule of the writing profession advises the author to write from his own 
experience. There is no rule on record, however, to prohibit the author from broadening his expe- 
rience as far as transportation, opportunity and his own imagination can carry him. And this 
is why Lt. (jg) Richard Morse, of Greenwich, Princeton and the destroyer U.S.S. Dashiell, 
has been able to capture in The Narrowest Street the spirit and inflection of the inhabitants of 
Pobre Pena, Havana, Cuba. In the summer of his freshman year at Princeton, Lt. Morse went 
to Havana to live with a native family in order to improve on his college Spanish and to learn 
the ways of Cuban life. The following summers were spent in homes in Santiago, Chile, and in 
Mexico City. An inquiring mind and a sensitive response to the shades and meanings of what he 
experienced did the rest. At Princeton, Lt. Morse was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, editor of 
Nassau Lit and a columnist on the Princetonian. His play, The Narrowest Street, won first prize 
this year in the Overseas Division of the National Theatre Conference Soldier Contest for one-act 











plays. — Editor’s Note. 


Characters: 
FEDERICO DOMINGUEZ 
ALFONSO DOMINGUEZ 
CHATO DOM{NGUEZ 
PEPE — @ youth 
VIOLETA — @ young girl 
SENORA DOM{NGUEZ — the mother 
RUBY DOMINGUEZ — the daughter 
GRACIELA DOMINGUEZ — A/fonso’s wife 
TWO BEGGARS VENDERS 

(Scene: The front room of the Dominguez house. It 
faces on Pena Pobre, the narrowest street in Havana. 
The edge of the stage cuts the front room diagonally so 
that two walls are seen. One contains a high window 
opening directly onto the street. This is barred and has 
blinds that open in. The other wall contains a door lead- 
ing from the hallway used by all the tenants of the 
building and an entrance that gives passage to the rest 
of the house. The front door is always locked; each mem- 
ber of the family must therefore let himself in with his 
own key. The room has a high ceiling and is furnished 
by five rattan chairs, two of them rockers, grouped about 
the centre, a stool and small table by the window, and 
another table between the door and patio entrance. The 
sole wall decorations are scattered photographs and 
religious objects. 

Seated on the stool by the window is vioLeTa — 


three 
brothers 


twelve years old, pretty, physically mature. She is 
thumbing impetuously through a popular magazine and 
singing. From down the street comes the cry of a 
VENDER — @ weird musical incantation. She stops 
singing, lifting her head to listen. The cry comes closer. 
Suddenly the VENDER appears at the window with pots, 
pans and brooms for sale. The broomsticks are stuck 
into a rack in his cart so that the sweeping ends are seen 
through the window.) 

VIOLETA. Come here, hombre. 

VENDER. What do you want, wi#a? A broom? These 
are good ones that will not shed their straws. 
VIOLETA. Let me see one. (The VENDER takes one 
from the rack and holds it before vio.eta, letting her 
test the straws with her hand.) Yes, it is a good broom. 
How much? 

VENDER. Fifty centavos. 

VIOLETA. Cheap enough. Let me see that big sauce- 
pan on the end. (The veENvER holds it up.) Is it 
strong? 

VENDER. Strong and well made. It will last forever. 
vioLeETA. How much for it and the broom to- 
gether? 

VENDER. Ninety centavos. 

VIOLETA. Very fair. They have money in this house 
for such good bargains. 

VENDER. Tell your mother to come. 
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vioLeTA. Oh, I am just visiting here. And besides 
there is no one home. Come back next week. (/aughs 
shrilly) 

VENDER. Pah! You worthless little animal. (seizing a 
bar of the window) You are lucky that these save 
your life. (He continues on his way and resumes his 
cry, which gradually dies away. VIOLETA looks after 
him, smiling and singing. Presently PEPE 1s seen 
through the window carrving a bundle on his shoulders. 
He stops on seeing vioLeta. A callow youth, he looks 
vounger than his twenty years. On his lip is a thin 
mustache.) 

PEPE. Hello, seforita! You are very beautiful today. 
They tell me a car ran into a building here because 
the driver was dazzled by your smile. 

VIOLETA. Good day, Pepito. What’s in the bundle? 
PEPE. Oh, just a few million pesos. I’m taking them 
to the bank for my boss. Shall I take out my com- 
mission and buy a little cottage for us in Vedado? 
(vioLETA /Jaughs.) That is no joke, Violeta. I’m 
going to marry you soon. 

vioLteTta. Ah, yes? And what about that Celia with 
the dreamy eyes who walks with you in the park 
every evening? 

PEPE. Oh, nifia mia! 1 thought you knew. She is 
my sister. 

vIOLETA. Well, I am your mother then. 

PEPE. (dramatically) Violeta of my soul and light 
of my life! How can you trifle with the deep passion 
that surges in my heart? 

VIOLETA. (/aughingly) You are very funny. Why 
don’t you go across the street and declare your love 
to La Negra Catalina? She is more experienced than 
I and besides she needs someone. She has a fine fam- 
ily started and no man to claim it. 

PEPE. (shocked) Violeta, you are too young to talk 
like that, even in fun. Look! Here comes your aunt. 
Don’t let her hear you say such things. (turning to 
the sENORA, who 1s in the street but cannot be seen) 
Good afternoon, Sefiora. You are looking very well. 
sENoRA. I’m managing, thank you. How is the 
grocery business, Pepito? 

PEPE. Flourishing. But right now I have something 
more important at hand. 

SENORA. (entering the room by the front door) Ah, 
there you are, m’hijita. Only twelve years old and 
entertaining beaux all day long. 
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PEPE, So there are others! What kind of a girl do you 
have in your house, Sefiora? I, an honest, hard. 
working man, offer her marriage and a fine home iy 
Vedado and she calmly scorns the unquenchabk 
flames of my passionate love. 
SENORA. She is a wise girl. She will choose well when 
the time comes. But that is a long way off. 
(VIOLETA /aughs.) 
PEPE. She is wise but heartless. I go now, a rejected 
and melancholy lover. (PEPE /eaves.) 
sENoRA. What does Pepe have to say for himsel 
today? 
vioLeTA. Oh, nothing. I think his head is full of 
nonsense. Aunt, why does everyone speak so badly of 
La Negra Catalina? 
seNorA. Catalina! Ah, so that’s what you were talk. 
ing of with Pepe. She is a bad woman, nifia. (pauses) 
It is the black blood in her veins that makes her 
that way. Any woman who brings up a child and 
has no husband is bad. It would be different if she 
were in mourning for a man she had married in the 
church, who later died. 
vIOLETA. Little Primo is her son? 
sENORA. Yes. He is nearly six now. If he should ever 
smile or speak to you, pay no attention. He has his 
mother’s blood. You must remember never to asso- 
ciate with women or the children of women who 
live alone and pay for their house and food and 





clothes and have no husband to earn money for 
them. (VIOLETA is intensely interested in the SENORA’s 
words, though not sobered by them.) Now tell me, nif, 
who is home. You are not left all by yourself? 





vioLeTa. Oh, no. Graciela is still taking her nap 
and Ruby is fixing the meal. 

seNorA. And you are giving her no help? 
vIOLETA. Oh, I wanted to read my magazines. And 
besides she said I could wait here for the pineapple 
man and get three pineapples for our dessert. 
GRACIELA. (offstage) Mamacita! Is that you back 
from your visit so soon? 

sENoRA. Graciela! Violeta told me you were taking | 
your nap. You should not be so active. 

GRACIELA. (enters from patio. She is bright-eyed, ga), 
short of stature. Seven months of pregnancy give emphi- 
sis to her dumpiness.) Ay, mamacita, I have sleptal 
afternoon. I have been absolutely useless and I'm 





sure Ruby is very disgusted with me. (She bounce § 
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into a rocking chair, commencing to rock and fan her- 
self vigorously with a palmleaf fan. VIOLETA stares at 
her with scientific curiosity.) Come sit down and tell 
me about the Serrano family. 
sexorA. (sits down) Their new house is a marvel, 
chica. It is all pink outside like the ones I saw when 
we went to Miami. Inside they have a big radio and 
an icebox that runs with electricity and there is a 
atio with a little pool that has fish in it. And you 
can look out the window and see the ocean sparkling 
like so many diamonds. 
craclELA. Ay, how beautiful! 
sexorA. They said that all this was possible because 
Juanito received a promotion in the Army and 
Humberto now has a job working right in the Presi- 
dential Palace itself. 
GRACIELA. Ay, mamacita. 
sexora. If only my Federico could have married 
Lolita Serrano four years ago! She used to like him. 
He would be so well off today. 
GRACIELA. You mean we would, mamacita. I don’t 
think Federico cares for a pleasant, happy life. I 
have always wondered about him. He has spoken so 
much of God and he seems to live within himself. Yet 
he never wanted to go to the University or become a 
priest or write any books. I have watched him es- 
pecially in the last months. He does not seem to 
want anything we can give him, but he himself does 
not know what he is after. 
vioLeTA. I have been afraid of Federico recently. 
He doesn’t speak to me now but only stares. I think 
something is the matter with him. 

(The cry of the pineapple VENDER is heard. It is an 
entirely different chant from that of the first VENDER, 
but has the same inexplicable, intense music.) 
GRACIELA. Violeta, don’t say that about your uncle. 
There is nothing at all the matter with him. 

(There is a pause as the attention of the three is 
drawn inescapably to the VENDER’S chant, which gath- 
ers volume. Then the VENDER appears at the window.) 
VENDER. Fruit today, Sefioras? I have pineapples, 
mangoes and mameys. 
vioLeTA. Yes, we want three big pineapples. 
sENoRA. Are they ripe and juicy? 

VENDER. Yes, Sefiora. This is the height of the sea- 
son. 


\VIOLETA jumps from her stool to get the money from 
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the SENORA, returns, and makes the purchase. The 
VENDER moves on, resuming his chant. VIOLETA runs 
offstage toward the kitchen with the pineapples. The 
two women are quiet for a moment.) 

SENORA. I have always wished Federico to get some 
steady work. He once said he would see about being 
hired as a conductor on a bus, but they told him he 
would have to pay sixteen pesos for the uniform be- 
fore they would take him. That was more than we 
have been able to spare. It is probably I who have 
spoiled him. He was so much younger than the 
others when their papdé died. I remember one sum- 
mer when the carnival came to the park. I didn’t 
give the other three any money to go, but I took 
Federico and told him not to tell. The first thing he 
wanted was to ride the ferris wheel, and when it was 
over he came to me. His eyes were shining but he did 
not smile. It was the same look he has so often now. 
He did not want to go on anything else, or even ride 
the ferris wheel again. ‘Mamd,’ he said, ‘I am like 
God. I lifted myself way up into the sky and saw the 
city so that all Havana was in my mind at the same 
time.’ I laughed and thought it was merely a saying 
of childhood. But he has always said such things. I 
cannot understand him. 

GRACIELA. Deciding how to guide a child’s thoughts 
is very, very difficult. Any woman would be proud 
to choose and act as you have, mamé. God grant 
that I may be to my children half the mother you 
have been to yours. 

sENorA. Yes, the questions of childhood try one’s 
courage and imagination. There are times when the 
full truth cannot be told and yet one must give an 
answer that will allow it to be received graciously 
and with understanding in later years. The world of 
the child is seen by moonlight. The fantastic shapes 
he knows must take their proper forms in a manner 
that is smooth and constant as the progress of the 
dawn. Just now, for instance, little Violeta asked me 
why La Negra Catalina is of such bad repute on the 
street. I told her what I could, but if such things are 
told in their entirety to a little girl, she loses her 
warmth and sympathy. 

GRACIELA. It is funny how much Catalina has af- 
fected us in Pefia Pobre. I know everyone must 
speak of her many times a day, and I for one am 
eaten with curiosity each time I pass her house. 
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There are so many strange things about her — the 
Negro and white blood in her veins, the white man 
who lived with her and then deserted her, little 
Primo who must play all alone — that the ordinary 
facts of her life seem in themselves mysterious. It 
gives a queer fascination to see her smile or buy 
groceries or talk to the venders like any other 
woman. Even her house seems to take on special 
characteristics merely because she lives in it. 

(ALFONSO and CHATO appear at the window.) 
sENORA. Yes, that woman is a disturbing influence 
here, especially for children. 

(cHATO gives a loud whistle and both men duck 
away before the two startled women can see who it is. A 
moment later the brothers come in the front door. 
CHATO 15 over thirty and good-natured; ALFONSO is 
somewhat older, more serious, but equally genial.) 
sENORA. Ay, Marita santisima, you frightened ten 
years off our lives. 

(Both sons embrace their mother, and ALFONSO 
kisses his wife tenderly.) 

ALFONSO. (playfully) You deserve to lose them if 
they are to be spent gossiping about your neighbors. 
SENORA. Qué va, hijo. | know your opinions about 
Catalina. They are just the same as mine. I was not 
gossiping. There are certain facts that must be faced 
and not concealed. 

ALFonso. Of course you are right, mamdé. You needle 
too easily nowadays. I think you are not getting 
enough to eat. 

SENORA. (appeased) I have plenty to eat, Alfonso. 
Only this morning Sefiora de Avila looked in and 
thought I was your wife. (4// laugh except GRACIELA, 
who giggles in embarrassment. By now the men have 
sat down to relax from the heat and exertions of the day; 
their coats are off, their collars loosened.) Now tell us 
of the store, Chato, and of the bank, Alfonso. Are 
we richer than we were this morning? 

cHATO. Richer by one day’s salary, mamacita, unless, 
of course, you have made expenditures today. I can- 
not speak for my brother’s wage, for I have a suspi- 
cion that he has taken an interest, paternal natu- 
rally, in an attractive stenographer who has recently 
become an employee of the bank. 

GRACIELA. Ay, Chatito, how could you! 

ALFONSO. Speak as you like, Chato. With your wed- 
ding day commences my revenge. 
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cHATO. It is well that you are a man of patieng 
hermano. 1 intend to remain a bachelor, if for x 
other reason than to maintain the upper hand wit, 
you. 
(RUBY enters from the patio. Her body is thin an; 
angular. She is nearly thirty and already marked fy 
spinsterhood. Her eyes, however, are large and undp. 
standing. She embraces her mother.) 
sENorA. Ay, pobrecita! Working all alone in th 
kitchen while four of us sit out here and amuse oy. 
selves. 
RUBY. Don’t be silly, mamd. It is nothing at all ang 
there is no more to do till we are ready to eat. I was 
just giving Violeta some supper. She said she wanted 
to eat early because she was hungry, though | 
imagine it’s merely that she wants a full share of 
pineapple. And how was the seaside, mamé? 
CHATO. You saw the Serranos today? Here we hav 
been talking nonsense when all the time you had 
something of interest to tell. 
ruBy. My, what affectionate sons. They take m 
notice whatever of their mother’s activities. 
sENorA. But how should they know I went to Mira. 





mar if I never told them? The Serranos’ new house is 
very fine. I was just describing it to Graciela. Ther | 
said we must all come out and visit them. There is: | 
beach nearby and you could all go swimming. 
ALFONSO. It was such a short time ago that we played 
with Juanito and Humberto and Lolita in the park 
and out at the public beach. And now we still live in 
Pefia Pobre, taking our same walks in the evening ot 
going to the free concerts or buying ¢ertu/ia seats for 
the movies, while the Serranos live in magnificence 
and are friends with the important people of the 
Republic. You have devoted your whole life to your 
family, mamacita, and deserve far more from thre: 
able-bodied sons than you have received. 





sENorA. No woman asks or wishes for more that 
loving children and a home that is happy. It was an 
unpredictable act of God that snatched Gabino Ser 
rano from his modest position as a lawyer and st 
him high in the councils of the government. And hi 
new importance is alone responsible for his children's 
success. It is an inspiration for untold numbers who 
are reassured that at least the capacity for glory an 
achievement must also be theirs. The confidence 
given by this knowledge is as strong as that which 
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springs from fulfilment itself. 

(4 BEGGAR iS seen at the window. He has a greving 
stubble of beard and his general appearance is dis- 
reputable; his face, however, is one of dignity. Closer 
inspection tells that he is not old but middle-aged.) 
cRACIELA. There is a beggar at the window. 
gegcaR. Good afternoon, my friends. I do not sing, 
but for a medio I will relate a story. 
aLFONSO. (rising and going to the window) Here is a 
medio, but you do not need to tell us your story. 
BEGGAR. If it were only my story I would not tell it, 
but it belongs also to you. It is not long and I take 
money only from those who will hear it. 

In Spain there lived a man with three sons. He 
was not wealthy, and so when each son reached his 
twentieth year the father could offer as patrimony 
only a piece of advice sprung from deep wisdom. To 
the eldest son the father said: “Take the road to the 
north and make your dwelling in the first city whose 
gates you enter.’ This the son did, and he found the 
city to be a great seaport. He joined a firm of mer- 
chants and before long gained a position of means 
and prominence. Despite occasional reverses and the 
death of the gracious woman he married his life 
proved to be rewarding. When the second son 
reached twenty the father told him: ‘Stay here and 
devote your life to the quest for knowledge and 
truth.” The son had limited means, but diligence won 
him a licentiate from the University and soon there- 
after he dedicated himself to the priesthood. He 
lived worthily and often his counsel guided men 
from waywardness. 
cHaTo. It is lucky this father was not any more 
prolific. 

BEGGAR. (unheeding) Some years later the father’s 
third and dearest son became of age. ‘Follow the 
way that leads east,’ said the father. ‘You will pass 
through teeming cities and rich vineyards and 
finally come to a tableland where all you see will 
be barren rocks and mountains and the copper sun. 
Somewhere you will come upon a village. There you 
are to stay. Each evening you will go to the plaza 
where the gypsies dance and play their music. 
Among these people is a gypsy named Rafael for 
whom I once did a favor that meant more to him 
than life. In you my image is so strong that he will 
recognize my son and entrust you with the riches he 
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has gathered and keeps for my repayment. This 
wealth I bequeath to you.’ The youngest son began 
his journey and at length found the village. Each 
evening he watched the gypsies but none ever spoke 
to him and Rafael did not come. Years passed, and 
he took such work as the poverty-stricken com- 
munity could offer. He came to know and love the 
flaming, tragic passion of the music. The third son 
died penniless at an early age, as did many in those 
parts. But even in death his soul was overflowing 
with a people’s song and rhythm. (The BEGGAR 
pauses to glance at the late afternoon sun.) Thank you, 
my friends. I hope I have not been too great a bur- 
den. (He takes ALFONSO’S coin and leaves.) 
ALFONSO. The beggars in Havana are certainly a 
curious lot. (4 vENDER, whose cry has been heard 
faintly, now passes the window chanting his wares.) 
Poverty warps their understanding. This fellow 
spoke well. He must once have been a man of learn- 
ing. 
ruBY. The Republic should take care of such people. 
They prey on the sympathies of hard-working citi- 
zens and steal if given half a chance. 

(VIOLETA enters from the patio and runs to her seat 
by the window.) 
cHATO. Well, look who’s here — Dofia Violeta, the 
Duchess of Pefia Pobre. It’s too bad you stayed out 
there so long eating up all the pineapple. Pepe came 
by looking for you, but when he found out your 
appetite was for food and not for love he went to 
find his dark-eyed Celia to walk in the park. (vio- 
LETA looks into the street, refusing to speak or betray 
emotion. Suddenly she begins to giggle.) Ay, our poor 
little niwa! The falseness of her lover is causing dis- 
tinct signs of insanity. 
vIOLeTA. Ay, Chatito, you know too much for your 
own good. Look who’s coming. 

(PEPE appears at the window.) 
PEPE. Hello, seforita. Good evening, everyone. I 
understand your niece has been causing you untold 
troubles and that you wish to marry her off. 
CHATO. Oh, she causes no trouble. Of course she does 
no work of any kind and has an ugly habit of eating 
up all the food before we sit down to supper. But 
I’m sure she’ll make someone a good wife. 
PEPE. That’s strange. Just yesterday Violeta was 
telling me she was very useful about the house. I 
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guess she only meant that she was ready to trap a 
husband. 

VIOLETA. (in embarrassment) Ay, José! 

sENORA. Pay no attention to them, my mi#a. Come 
over here. You are much too young for this kind of 
conversation, even when it’s in fun. What’s the 
matter, Chato? Have you no sense? 

(VIOLETA goes to her aunt’s arms.) 

cHATO. She may still be young, maméd, but I do not 
think she whistles at boys because she mistakes 
them for dogs. 

sENoRA. Chato! Keep quiet! 

RUBY. Stop it, Chato! You’ve said too much! 
CHATO. (unfazed, to ALFONSO) These women become 
very righteous and innocent when their designs are 
brought to light. 

PEPE. (embarrassed at the discord his appearance has 
caused) Have you heard the news that Pefia Pobre 
is losing some of its esteemed residents? 

GRACIELA. No, who is it? Don’t tell me that after so 
many years the del Vayo family down the street has 
finally been turned out for not paying the rent. 
PEPE. You won’t guess. It’s Catalina Riera and her 
little son. 

sENORA. Ay, Dios! La Negra Catalina? 

ALFONSO. But where is she going? Was she finally 
put to shame by the attitude of her neighbors? 
Where did you hear the news? 

cHATO. Maybe she has at last made a conquest. Who 
knows but what she has acquired a bungalow in 
Miramar. 

pEPE. When I delivered groceries to her landlord this 
afternoon he told me she had paid her rent for the 
rest of the month and was going to leave this very 
night. All she said was that she would be needing 
larger quarters. It must be that she has found 
another suitor. 

GRACIELA. Dios mio! What a piece of news that is. 
Be sure and let us know all you find out, Pepito. 
vIoLETA. I think Catalina is very pretty. I don’t see 
why everyone should be shocked just because she is 
attractive enough to . . . (She catches RUBY’S eye 
and stops suddenly, mortified at the implication.) 
SENORA. Beauty may be a blessing or a curse, my 
child, depending on the soul within. The day of 
judgment will come for this mulatta. 

PEPE. I must go spread the news now. Good evening, 
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my friends. So long, Violeta; perhaps I will see yoy 
later this evening. (He /eaves.) 
cHATo. Come, let’s eat supper. Scandal is good fogg 
for the idle brain but not for the empty stomach, 
GRACIELA. How about your brother? Is he eatin 
with us this evening? : 
ALFONSO. (rising) Save some food for Federico, |j 
we waited for him each meal nowadays we woul 
soon starve. 

(The five adults get up from their chairs and vw. 
LETA returns to the window.) 
RUBY. Be sure to close the blinds, Violeta, if yu 
leave the room. 
VIOLETA. Yes. (4/] but VIOLETA Jeave through th 
patio. It has begun to grow dark. VIOLETA, singing 
once more, starts looking at her magazine, but becauy 
of the failing light gives up and throws it on the flo. 
She turns her attention to the street, watching with in. 
terest the occasional passersby. Suddenly she i; 
startled by the sound of someone unlocking the fron 
door. FEDERICO enters, not having passed the windon, 
since he came from the other direction. His gaunt fan 
and large, burning eves give him the appearance of a 
El Greco subject. He closes the door and sits in one 
the chairs.) Ay, Federico, how you frightened me! 
(FEDERICO does not seem to notice the girl. viovets 
turns back to the street. She speaks again after a pause. 
Aren’t you going to eat? The others are eating sup. 
per aiready in the kitchen. 

FEDERICO. I will not eat this evening. I am going out 
soon. 

(vioLETA begins humming but keeps glancing a 
FEDERICO. She has lost the self-confidence she had with 
all the others.) 

VIOLETA. You have heard the news? Pepe said that 
La Negra Catalina is moving from Pefia Pobre to 
morrow. 

FEDERICO. Yes, I have heard. For once Pepe rt 








ceived some correct information. 

vIOLETA. Everyone here was glad to hear about tt, 
but no one knows why or where she is going. Did you 
find out, Federico? 

FEDERICO. I only find out about things which cor- 
cern me. You will find out any details of Catalin 
Riera’s leaving that apply to you all in due time 
You must learn, nifia, that when God created tht 
world of mankind, he created millions and millions 
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of worlds. There is one which embraces all men. 
Then there is a particular world that belongs in- 
violate to each man and woman. When we are 
suspicious of people owing to prejudice or ignorance 
or jealousy the important offense is not against the 
world of law and custom, but against some personal 
world. In profaning the medium by which a man 
seeks and identifies himself with God we profane 
God and consequently our own communion with 
Him. You must learn to conduct yourself with dig- 
nity and reverence. If you do not now understand 
why, the reasons will become clear as the years pass. 
yIOLETA. But Aunt said that Catalina is not to be 
liked or spoken to because she has black blood in 
her veins. 
repERICcO. Many people say that, but they are mis- 
taken. I remember a time during the Revolution 
when the University students were ruling Cuba. It 
was noon and I was walking along Luyand. On the 
other side of the street I recognized a tall, broad- 
shouldered Negro. His face was black as the mid- 
night sky. I knew him by sight, for he had attended 
my school, though he had now gone on to the Uni- 
versity. I had seen his name in the papers once for 
having made a speech condemning communism to 
the other students. Just as I saw him on Luyané a 
large car drew up beside him. There were several 
shots, then a deep groan. The car drove off as quickly 
as it had come. I and several others rushed over to 
the Negro. He lay dead on the sidewalk, and I 
vividly remember that there had already formed by 
his head a pool of blood. Under the noonday sun it 
was flaming red like a poinciana. (VIOLETA is fright- 
ened, yet fascinated, by the story. Then as FEDERICO 
stops speaking, sounds of a guitar come from the street. 
Shortly a BEGGAR, old and blind, appears at the win- 
dow. The room is darker by now, but outside the BEG- 
GaR’s face catches the golden rays of the dying sun. 
VIOLETA, who has been looking at FEDERICO, is startled 
by the old man’s sightless face.) Don’t be startled, 
niha. It’s a beggar. 
BEGGAR. (singing, almost crying out, the gypsy music:) 

Una palmera queria la luna. 

Sus dedos tocaron el cielo 

Pero la luna no alcanzaron. 

Se fué la luna, y dijo la palmera, 

Yo guise que se fuera. 
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FEDERICO. Ay, that is music which overpowers the 
heart. Where do you come from, hombre? 

BEGGAR. From the bare rocks and mountains. 
FEDERICO. From Oriente? 

BEGGAR. No, pafrén. From mountains where there 
are no palm trees and no breezes. From a place where 
the dust spiral raised by a horse’s hoof will stay mo- 
tionless for hours above the baked earth. I know 
your island, too. My verses are black hurricanes that 
scatter your houses like dead palm leaves, and little 
fish that flash their silver sides against fine, white 
sands at Varadero, and your laughing, dancing, mur- 
dering, compassionate people. I relinquished my 
sight because it was no longer essential to me. All 
that I sing comes to me through my whole being, not 
through a single, inadequate sense. From the first, I 
knew there was a young girl at this window. Her 
quick, free breathing, the gardenia in her hair, her 
suppleness and concentration were in an instant part 
of me. It happened suddenly and completely, not 
gradually through accumulation of impressions. 
Perhaps at the next house she will be my song. 

(FEDERICO goes to the window and hands the BEGGAR 
some bills.) 

FEDERICO. Thank you, friend. Through your song we 
have been able to assert our own essence. Take this. 
It is all I have. May God go with you. 

BEGGAR. God bless you, sefor. (The BEGGAR goes on 
his way, playing on the guitar his strange, ever-chang- 
ing song.) 

vIOLETA. Ay, Federico, that beggar was strange. He 
is crazy, isn’t he? 

(FEDERICO has sat down and is lighting a cigar. The 
flame illumines his face vividly in the dark room.) 
FEDERICO. He is neither beggar nor crazy, nifa. We 
are the beggars, for a beggar is one who receives but 
gives nothing. He is a man who has fought and suf- 
fered vastly to establish his being and his oneness 
with God. He seems strange to you because his world 
is so immense. You are a little girl. Your world is 
with your family and friends that live near you. 
When they cry or rejoice you do so too. For other 
things and people you have little emotion. Clouds, 
the ocean, buildings, flowers arouse only your pass- 
ing interest or curiosity. Sometimes you accept your 
friends’ emotions about other people, such as my 
mother’s dislike for Catalina Riera. That is worse 
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than disregarding something, for it forces an element 
into your world which does not take its place there 
naturally. I am not finding fault with you, xiga, for 
you are still a child. 

vIoLETA. Did this man’s song make sense then? 
FEDERICO. Yes, #ifia, it made sense. Did you not 
hear him say that he was the wind and the living 
things and the people of Cuba? Just as you cry when 
your mother cries, this man mourns when the gray- 
green, undulating sugar-cane is lashed by the storms, 
or when a campesino drops from overwork in the 
sugar mill. He laughs out loud at sudden sunlight in 
the streets after rain, at the scent of Cuba coming to 
him miles at sea, at a brown body pulsing with Cu- 
ban rhythm. This blind old man was the palm tree 
of his song. Its fingers reached for the moon but 
touched only the sky. When the moon went away the 
palm tree said it had willed that the moon should go. 
The moon, you see, was the old man’s power of sight. 
When he dies, which will be before long, the moon 
will be life itself. 

(A silence follows. vioLETA knows that a door has 
opened for her, but she cannot yet see the vista beyond.) 
vioLeTA. Would Aunt and Chato and the others 
have understood the song? 

FEDERICO. If they had really listened to it they would 
have. Each would have understood it in his own way. 
Speaking not of myself, this is a good family, nita. 
You are lucky to spend so much time in this house. 
Here each person is responsible to himself and thus 
directly to God for what he thinks and does. This 
family, like yours, goes to the Baptist Church. In an 
Hispanic country that is strange, for persons of 
Spanish blood usually long for a faith conceived in 
passion and given being in the timeless ritual of the 
Catholic Church. For our families such worship does 
not preserve the unique identification of an indi- 
vidual with his God. But in giving up our old faith 
we must be careful that the clearer mind does not 
bring a colder heart. 

VIOLETA. These things of religion are hard to under- 
stand. 

FEDERICO. I was merely thinking aloud, ni#a. The 
words are unimportant. You will not understand my 
religion. But your own is as familiar to you as the 
whiteness and fragrance of the gardenia in your 
black hair. It would be silly to describe a flower in 
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long words when you can see it and smell it and hol 
its petals against your cheek. When the old man sang 
of a moon and a palm tree he told us all, yet he dig 
not speak of ‘church’ or ‘belief’ or even ‘God’, The 
only way to know the great things is to see then 
in the things around us. Each new thing: must 
received with compassion. The greater our compas. 
sion, the larger is our world and the deeper oy 
understanding. Things or persons should not be dis. 
carded until we know them for what they are. 

My family thinks I am unfriendly and strang 
when I do not laugh at the joking remarks Pepe 
makes to you at the window. But I know what is in 
his thoughts. I know the life he leads. It is my right, 
then, to take no notice of him. They wonder, too, 
when I take no interest in the Serranos and their new 
home in Miramar. It is enough for me that Gabino 
Serrano sacrificed his pride by offering the new Army 
leaders his services in return for money and position, 
I would not sacrifice mine by visiting him and prais. 
ing his possessions. The kingdom of the heart is not 
expanded by wealth, nor is it contracted by the color 
of skin or blood. 

VIOLETA. You do not speak badly of Dojia Catalina, 
then, because you have no reason to think that she 
has an unkind heart. 

FEDERICO. At first that was it. But then I came to 
know that she has a kind one. One day at the art 
gallery I came across a small room hung with a single 
artist’s works. They were unlike the others. This 
artist had learned from the masters of Spain and 
France, yet each painting had a soul that was Cuba. 
A soul of anguish and love and sweat and drama and 
savagery and pride. A soul of tobacco leaves like 
green leather; polished mahogany bodies of African 
dancers, eye-whites flashing like their teeth; flower- 
red blood of traitors and martyrs; riotous, many- 
sided color masses of cockfights, sunsets, fiestas, 
markets, landscapes, rituals. The paintings were 
Cuba because the artist’s heart was Cuba, and were 
created because the artist had found the heart. They 
were painted by a woman, Catalina Riera. 

Have you ever seen Dofia Catalina when she starts 
for church on Sundays? Her mantilla takes up the 
flowing yet contained form of her body as a sea wave 
restates the shoreline in its sweep. (There is another 


silence. Then FEDERICO gets up and goes to a clock on 
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te wall. He looks closely to see the time in the fading 
light. VIOLETA watches his every move.) It is getting 
late. 1 must go now, nifia. Do not be troubled by the 
things I have said. Perhaps they are only dreams, 
and those who dream are not good counselors. Fol- 
low your own heart and God will be with you, for 
God is your heart. (He /eaves.) 

vioteTA. (softly, after FEDERICO has already closed 
the front door behind him) May you go with God, 
Federico. (VIOLETA /ooks after FEDERICO from the win- 
dow. The direction of her eyes indicates that he has not 
continued down the street but has crossed to the other 
side, RUBY appears at the entrance to the patio, her 
sharp features silhouetted against the light.) 

ausy. Violeta, what are you doing alone in the dark? 
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VIOLETA. Looking out the window. 

ruBY. I thought Federico might have come by now. 
Tell him to come to supper as soon as he gets here. 
VIOLETA. (in the faraway voice of a child and still look- 
ing into the street) Ruby — since you went I have 
found out who it is that Dofia Catalina is going 
away with. 

(Puzzled by VIOLETA’S manner, RUBY makes no 
answer. The cry of another VENDER is heard in the 
distance. VIOLETA and RUBY are immobile, transfixed 
by its unearthly music. The cry grows louder, becoming 
the very essence of all atmosphere, matter and flesh as 
the VENDER passes the window. Then it grows fainter 
again as he moves on. While one is still not quite sure 
that it has died away, the Curtain falls.) 





For an Actor in Tragedy 


LYNN RIGGS 


Seen as a tall escarpment in a land 

given to green and flagrant with the spring 
Eden has known and all the Eden band, 
you alone by savage weathering 

cleft to the core, the iron tremor still 

of earth incertitude upon your brow, 

stare down at images of miracle: 

the amber twig, the bird behind the bough. 


But look: the velvet light is at your side — 

you, the kin of stone and upper air — 

and minute things to grandeur unallied 

creep to your base, your shoulder if they dare — 
mollusc and aphid, ladybird and mite 

only half awed, seeing you in such light... . 
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A Land of Nobody 


LEE CHIN- YANG 


EAST and West have met, for all of Rudyard Kipling’s predictions to the contrary; and the 
meeting has had its impact not only on methods of making war but also on all of the intricate 
processes of living in peace. Chinese life at the present time is a mixture of old and new, occidental 
and oriental, that gives it an eclectic and transitional air which is reflected in the arts of the land: 
films, opera, painting, playwriting, all bear seeds of the future mixed in with age-old roots. The 
play, A Land of Nobody, printed here, is a part of the pattern. The leisurely pace, the psycho- 
logical cast both key it to the oriental tradition; the issues are oriental but distinctly of today; the 
form of the dialogue and the mise-en-scéne might be at home in any western European or American 
playhouse. As a matter of fact, A Land of Nobody was produced with some success this spring 
at Yale University, where the playwright, Lee Chin-Yang, is a student in the Drama School. 


Characters: 

A PAINTER FROM MANCHURIA A POLICEMAN 
A KOREAN VAGABOND A WOMAN PICKPOCKET 

(Scene: The curtain rises on one of the secluded 

beaches in Hongkong. The PAINTER is found painting 
the scenery of the city which is the audience. He is young 
and skinny; his hair is uncontrolled, artist style; his 
coat 1s color-stained; his shirt is dirty; his necktie loud 
and colorful; all the year round his pipe is between his 
teeth without tobacco in it. He paints with gestures. 
He hums and smiles as he works; sighs and shakes his 
head as he stops to admire his own masterpiece. The 
VAGABOND, unshaven and wrapped in rags, staggers 
in from the left, looking miserable and downcast. He 
discovers the PAINTER, and approaches him curiously 
from behind.) 

VAGABOND. Hum! 

PAINTER. (startled, turning) Who are you? 
VAGABOND. Nobody. 

PAINTER. (smirking) Oh, is that your name? 
VAGABOND. Yeh! Have you got money? 

PAINTER. (eyeing him up and down) What do you 
mean, stranger? Want to rob, or just beg? 
VAGABOND. (coarsely) Have you got money? Answer 
me! 

PAINTER. Rob, no doubt. But stranger, I’ve been 
painting pictures for many years with big returns in 
reputation, but little in money. 

VAGABOND. (curiously) Is this a picture? 
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PAINTER. Yes. Watercolor, my favorite art. 
VAGABOND. What is it? 

PAINTER. The scenery of Hongkong. 

VAGABOND. (scowling) Hongkong? It looks like a dish 
of cookies. 

PAINTER. (indignantly) All my paintings are syn. 
bolic and sensational. They represent the soul, not 
the body. It’s beyond the capacity of the layman to 
appreciate. 

VAGABOND. (pointing to the picture, doubtfully) You 
make no money out of this? 

PAINTER. I’ve come a thousand miles from Man- 
churia to paint the scenery of Hongkong, not for the 
sake of money, but for the sake of art! 
VAGABOND. (disappointed) Bad luck! Another beggar. 
PAINTER. I beg your pardon. An artist resents sucha 
title. 

VAGABOND. If you have no money, you are a beggar! 
PAINTER. (scornfully) You must have no taste for 
fine art, stranger. 

VAGABOND. What fine art? 

PAINTER. Here, painting! 

VAGABOND. You mean to cover this paper with 
paint? No! I like it clean. Got a cigarette? 
PAINTER. Sorry! I never touch the stuff. (He taps his 
pipe on the sole of his shoe.) 

VAGABOND. Smoke a pipe, eh? Give me some 
tobacco. 

PAINTER. Sorry! I never touch the stuff. (He puts his 
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pipe pe . 
yAGABOND. (seizing his arm, coarsely) What? 
paInTER. I use no tobacco! Symbolic and sensa- 
tional, understand? Keep your hand off my coat, if 
you please. (He pushes the VAGABOND.) 
yacaBbonD. Aha! A diamond ring on your finger! 
He seizes his hand.) You are not a beggar! A beggar 
has no diamond ring. 
paIntER. (pulling his hand away abruptly) Don’t 
touch my ring; it’s my inspiration. 
yAGABOND. How much is it worth? 
pAINTER. To a layman, it isn’t worth a penny; to an 
artist, its value is beyond estimation. For it inspires 
the artist, who creates the great arts. 
yaGABoND. How much can you get for it in a pawn 
shop? 
pAINTER. (indignantly) How insulting! Go away, go 
away! Don’t disturb my work! 
vaGaBoNnD. (/aughing coarsely) You tell me to go 
away? Ha, ha, ha! This is my home. I eat here, and I 
sleep here! 
PAINTER. (packing his instruments of art) I’m sorry. 
I didn’t know that every inch of this territory had a 
feudal lord too. 
vAGABOND. What are you doing? 
PAINTER. Packing my belongings and saying good- 
bye. 
VAGABOND. (roughly) Stay! 
pAINTER. Thanks for your hospitality. 
VAGABOND. (seizing his arm) Stay! I tell you. 
PAINTER. No. I’ve got to catch the ferry to Kowloon. 
vAGABOND. Shut up! Let me see your ring. 
paINTER. Vo! I must say good-bye now. It’s getting 
dark. 
VAGABOND. (narrowing his eyes, in undertone) If you 
are not afraid of the cut-throats, go! 
PAINTER. (astonished) What cut-throats? 
VAGABOND. You don’t know the cut-throats? Ha, ha! 
PAINTER. I’ve been in Hongkong for only two days. 
I've heard there are blood-suckers here, but never 
heard of cut-throats. 
VaGABOND. The Japanese have conquered Hong- 
kong. Don’t you know? 
PAINTER. From that Japanese flag on that tall build- 
ing, I can tell it is true. 
vaGaBonD. When the British flag was taken down 
from that building, the blood-suckers disappeared 
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and the cut-throats came, see? 

PAINTER. I see! The cut-throats are Japanese sub- 
jects. The blood-suckers in Hongkong don’t really 
suck the blood. I imagine the cut-throats don’t really 
cut throats either, do they? 

VAGABOND. Do they cut throats? Ha! If they see 
your ring, they will put a sharp little knife into 
your neck like this. (He demonstrates.) 

PAINTER. (scared) Are you serious? 

VAGABOND. Chew me up into sausage meat if I lie. 
PAINTER. Are there cut-throats around here? 
VAGABOND. Yeh, they come out to cut throats this 
time every day. 

PAINTER. (swallowing hard) Tell me, stranger, what 
does a cut-throat look like? 

VAGABOND. Some tall and husky, some small and 
skinny. 

PAINTER. Maybe I’ll run into a skinny one. God help 
me. Good-bye. 

VAGABOND. You will meet a big, strong one. 
PAINTER. How do you know? 

VAGABOND. All the small and skinny ones were killed 
by the strong ones, see? 

PAINTER. What kind of clothes do these devils wear? 
vAGABOND. No more questions; let me see the ring. 
PAINTER. You look like an honest man, friend. Tell 
me exactly what a cut-throat looks like. I’ve a pair of 
quick legs. I could run fast if I had the bad luck to 
run into such a goddam — 

VAGABOND. (angrily) Shut up! (in undertone) A cut- 
throat wears cheap rags like mine. 

PAINTER. Like yours? Any other peculiarities? 
VAGABOND. A cut-throat has a sharp little knife. 
PAINTER. Of course, of course. 

VAGABOND. A sharp little knife like this! (He draws a 
knife from his leggings and throws tt on the PAINTER’S 
wooden case. It sticks on it like a dart.) 

PAINTER (terrified) Oh! God help me! (He starts to 
run. The VAGABOND seizes him by the arm.) 
VAGABOND. (coarsely) The ring. 

PAINTER. (breathlessly) Yes, yes, the ring. (He tries to 
take the ring off, but it is too tight. The vAGABOND 
watches him and picks up his knife.) 

PAINTER. (scared) Oh, no, no, no! Don’t use that yet, 
I'll give you the ring. I'll give you the ring. (He 
tries harder, but the ring still refuses to come off.) 
VAGABOND. (thundering) Quick! 
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PAINTER. Friend! The ring won’t come off, how 
about my purse? 
VAGABOND. (surprised) Have you a purse? 
PAINTER. Sure! (He hastily takes his purse from his 
pocket and hands it to the VAGABOND.) 
VAGABOND. (with a big smile) Ha, this is what I want, 
see? I don’t have to go to the pawnshop and quarrel 
with the pawnbroker, that stingy dog! 
PAINTER. Good-bye, stranger. Good luck to you. 
VAGABOND. Stay! 

(The PAINTER stops. The VAGABOND examines the 
contents of the purse.) 
vAGABOND. What? No money in it? 
PAINTER. I told you I devoted my whole life to art. 
I’m a poor man. If you want money, you have met 
the wrong person, friend. 
VAGABOND. (throwing the purse to the ground, angrily) 
Shut up! You want to escape me, eh? 
PAINTER. (picking up the purse and pocketing it) I 
might as well keep it as a souvenir. 
VAGABOND. Give me the ring! Quick! 
PAINTER. Don’t rush me, don’t rush me. 
VAGABOND. If you give me the ring, I won’t cut your 
throat. I’m friendly to you, see? 
PAINTER. I’m most grateful for your friendliness; 
but the ring won’t come off. What can I do? 
VAGABOND. I’I] take it off for you. 
PAINTER. (Aastily) Oh, no, no! Give me a little time, 
I can do it myself. (He licks the ring and tries again.) 
VAGABOND. I give you five minutes. 
PAINTER. Make it ten minutes, friend. 
VAGABOND. (savagely) I say five minutes! 
PAINTER. Friend, I’ve been wearing this ring since I 
was fifteen. Now I’m thirty, and my fingers have 
grown larger and harder. That’s why the ring won’t 
come off in five minutes. 
VAGABOND. I’II cut the finger off. 
PAINTER. How ignorant! Cut an artist’s finger for a 
cheap ring! You will be an enemy to the fine arts and 
cursed in history. 
VAGABOND. Shut up! (narrowing his eyes) If the ring 
don’t come off, I cut the finger; if you don’t want me 
to cut the finger, I cut the throat! (He threatens him 
with his knife.) That is final! 
PAINTER. All right, all right! In ten minutes if the 
ring doesn’t come off, my finger is at your disposal. 
VAGABOND. (roaring) In four minutes. 
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from his pocket. He listens to it, then taps it om th 





PAINTER. What are you talking about? You said fy, 
minutes! 

VAGABOND. When did I say that? 

PAINTER. A minute ago! (quickly covers his mou; 
with his hand) Oh, no! Just now. 

VAGABOND. Have you got a watch? 

PAINTER. Yes, of course! (4s soon as he reaches fork 
watch, he changes his mind.) Oh, no, no! I lost it yg 
terday. : 
VAGABOND. (thundering) The watch! 

PAINTER. All right, all right! (He takes a big, old wat 


wooden case and listens again.) 
VAGABOND. Let me see It. 
PAINTER. (beats the watch on the wooden case thm 
times in hopes of wrecking it, then hands it to th 
VAGABOND) It has stopped! 
VAGABOND. (putting the watch to his ears, then throw. 
ing it to the ground, angrily) Bah! Rubbish! 
PAINTER. (picking up the watch and pocketing if 
Well, I might as well keep it as a souvenir. 
VAGABOND. Don’t you have anything good? 
PAINTER. Sure, the watch! It was good fifty year 
ago! Fourteen carat gold! I inherited it from m 
grandfather. 

VAGABOND. Gold, eh? Let me see it. 
PAINTER. No, no, no. That is the only property my 
grandfather handed down to his descendant. 
VAGABOND. (threatening with knife) Let me see it! 
PAINTER. (handing him the watch) Look! Old ani 
ugly, the pawnbroker wouldn’t even take it. 
VAGABOND. (looking at watch, suddenly) It works! Eh’ 
(He listens to it and smiles.) Yeh! It works! 
PAINTER. (surprised) What? 

VAGABOND. Strong and fast, listen! (He puts th 
watch to the PAINTER’S ear.) See? 

PAINTER. (despairingly) Damn it! It is a good watch 
VAGABOND. (looking at the watch, eagerly) Five mit. 
utes, no more! 
PAINTER. Stranger! You have the watch, let me have 
the ring. We shall be good friends. 
VAGABOND. (threateningly) Five minutes. No more.| 
PAINTER. All right, all right! I’ll take the ring oft} 
(He tries again very hard, but it is no use.) 
VAGABOND. Four minutes and thirty seconds. 
PAINTER. Stranger, do you believe in fate? 
VAGABOND. Shut up! What? Waste your time? | 
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Lee Chin-Yang’s play, which is printed in these pages, was given a production this spring 
at Yale, w here the playwright is a student of drama. Settings and costumes were designed 
by Pamela Stiles and the play directed by Beatrice Macl eod, who reports that the tale 
of the artist who saves his own neck in a casual but highly practical manner made a ‘very 
amusing’ production. In the scene above, the whole cast of four is visible, and the slain 
has just finished demonstrating to the vagabond how they rob women in Manchuria. 
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ANOTHER play by Lee Chin-Yang, Thy Son Is Right, was given a production at Yale in 
the spring of 1944. Set in Chefang on the Burma Road, the play described how a native 
uprising broke the grip of the government imposed by a Japanese colonel and a local 
quisling. With Edward Reveaux as director, the production (shown in two scenes above) 
was designed by Frank Bevan, making use of Donald Oenslager’s permanent setting. 








paINTER. | believe in fate, stranger. If the ring won’t 
come off, it won’t come off. I’m bound to lose a 
finger. If God thinks that for the sake of art, the 
artist can’t lose his finger, the ring will come off itself 
in time. So I just save myself the trouble of trying 
any more and leave the whole thing to God, who 
rules the whole universe and is just! 

vAGABOND. There is no God, I tell you! 

pAINTER. Don’t you believe in justice? 

vaGABOND. Rubbish! Big fish eat small fish, small 
fish eat smaller fish, smaller fish eat the smallest fish. 
That is justice! The Japanese have firearms, they 
can eat me! I have a knife, I can eat you! When we 
die, we all rot and become the food of maggots. 
(looking at the watch) Four minutes! 

paINTER. Maybe you are right. How long have you 
been in this business, stranger? 

vAGABOND. What business? 

PAINTER. Cutting people’s fingers. 

VAGABOND. I’ve been in this business ever since the 
Japanese occupied Korea, my country. 

PAINTER. If my memory doesn’t fail me, I remember 
that your country was annexed to the Japanese Em- 
pire in 1910, that means you have been in this busi- 
ness for thirty years, haven’t you? 

VAGABOND. Yeh! 

PAINTER. How old are you? 

VAGABOND. Thirty-three. 

PAINTER. You started your career pretty early. 
vAGABOND. My father started it, understand? 
PAINTER. Oh! A family tradition. 

vaG4BOND. Yeh! I inherited this knife from my 
father. The Japanese have taken everything from 
him; this is the only property he left me, see? 
PAINTER. You are luckier than I am, stranger. You 
have inherited from your father a knife, with which 
you can cut people’s throats and make a living; 
while my father only handed down my grandfather’s 
watch, which stops working when I want it to tell 
time; it starts when I wish it dead. Damn it! 
VAGABOND. (eagerly looking at the watch) Three min- 
utes! 

PAINTER. You see! My watch even seems to be de- 
lighted with my misfortune! Listen to it tick, louder 
than ever, as if it were saying: tick, tick, tick, your 
irresistible tide is advancing second by second, min- 
ute by minute, and every wave is red with blood! 
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(He covers his face with his hand and weeps.) 
VAGABOND. (sharpening his knife on the sole of his 
shoe) Two minutes and thirty seconds! Ha, ha, ha! 
PAINTER. (sad/y) Stranger, do you find it a pleasure 
to cut people’s fingers? . 
VAGABOND. It’s a greater pleasure to cut people’s 
throats. (rubbing his hands) My hands are itching! 
PAINTER. Why don’t you get a decent job and live 
like a gentleman? 

vAGABOND. Gentleman? Bah! A gentleman has to 
serve the Emperor, die for him and pay him income 
tax! Look at me, free as a bird. I eat when I feel 
hungry, I sleep when I feel sleepy, I have no fear, no 
worry! See? 

PAINTER. Don’t you fear the police? Don’t you worry 
about your own neck which might some day get 
caught in the gallows? 

VAGABOND. The police! Ha! I’ve wrung the necks of 
a dozen policemen, armed from teeth to toe. 
PAINTER. How did you do that? 

VAGABOND. I can sneak like a snake! (beating his 
chest) I have the strength of a bull! See? 

PAINTER. Do you know Manchuria, the meal ticket 
of Japan? 

VAGABOND. Bah! That bastard country, no better 
than Korea. 

PAINTER. But stranger, it is a tremendously rich 
country. If you go to Manchuria, you don’t have to 
sneak like a snake, you don’t have to be as strong as 
a bull and yet you can make a better living. 
VAGABOND. Why? 

PAINTER. First, the people are rich; secondly, as long 
as you don’t cut Japanese throats, throat cutting is 
not a crime, I assure you; thirdly, Manchuria is full 
of women, all very pretty! 

VAGABOND. Shut up! Pretty women belong to the 
Japanese. I don’t touch them. 

PAINTER. In Manchuria it’s different. Pretty women 
belong to those who have money, regardless of race, 
color or religion. If you want to go to Manchuria, 
friend, I’m an excellent guide. I know where the rich 
people live, where to find pretty women. I can take 
you to the gambling dens where you can steal or rob; 
to drinking places where you can drink like a horse 
and raise hell. 

VAGABOND. (face brightens) No law in that country? 
PAINTER. In the upper class, power and money make 
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the law; in the lower class, muscle is the law. If you 
go to Manchuria, you will be the law itself. (He fee/s 
the VAGABOND’S muscle.) Yes, I’m sure. 
VAGABOND. Where are the police? 
PAINTER. Since Japanese occupation, the police only 
collect the taxes, they don’t bother with the law. 
Besides, they are not armed. They all smoke opium, 
very skinny and weak. Go to Manchuria with me, 
friend. Manchuria is the paradise of outlaws! (The 
VAGABOND 1s about to look at the watch.) Look, friend! 
A woman is coming! 
VAGABOND. A woman? 
PAINTER. Look, high-heeled shoes! What a figure 
curved like a gourd! 
VAGABOND. (putting the watch in his pocket) Woman, 
eh? (He licks one of his fingers and shines his eyebrows.) 
PAINTER. A very pretty woman. She has a face 
shaped like an egg, white as snow! 
VAGABOND. (disappointed) Pretty? Bah! She belongs 
to the Japanese. 
PAINTER. Friend, I’ll show you how we approach a 
woman in Manchuria! Here she comes! 

(4 woman, face painted, dress loud and fancy, 
carrying a handbag, enters from right.) 
PAINTER. Hello, sweetheart! (He pinches her cheek.) 
woMAN. (indignantly) I don’t know you, mister. 
PAINTER. (embracing her) Never mind. I love you, 
sweetheart. 
woMaN. (angrily) Who are you? Get out of my way, 
or I'll call the police! 
PAINTER. Sweetheart, a little kiss will calm you down 
and do you good. (He kisses her.) 
womaN. Oh, help, help! Police! Police! 
PAINTER. (quickly pushing her away) Go ahead! (The 
WOMAN runs out right, calling ‘Help! Help!) That’s 
how we treat women in Manchuria. 
VAGABOND. (amused) Ha, ha, ha! You let her call the 
police? Foolish! Hee, hee! 
PAINTER. I told you, friend, in Manchuria we are not 
afraid of the police. 
VAGABOND. What would they do if they came? 
PAINTER. What would they do? They would shout 
and Jaugh: ‘Encore, man, encore!’ Then you kiss the 
woman again. The police would laugh their heads off 
and have a real good time. 
VAGABOND. (threateningly) You lie! 
PAINTER. Why should I lie? In Manchuria, they pay 
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a dollar to see people kiss in the movies. This Is a 
free show, why shouldn’t the police enjoy it? 
VAGABOND. You pay a dollar to see that? 
PAINTER. Yes! We pay two dollars to see something 
better! A burlesque show. 

(Both laugh. The woman re-enters. She approach; 
the PAINTER with a broad flirtatious smile.) 
VAGABOND. Here she comes again! Show me some 
thing better! 
womMaN. (sweet/y) Do you really love me? 
PAINTER. Yes. Where are the police? 
woman. Don’t be silly. How much money have you} 
PAINTER. Oh, my God! A tramp! 
woman. Nonsense! I’m a respectable woman! 
PAINTER. (f0 VAGABOND) Friend, I’ll show you hoy 
they rob a respectable woman in Manchuria. 
woman. (amorously) Look here, am I pretty? 
PAINTER. (gangster-like) Got cash in your bag, baby’ 
woman. Cash? (She /aughs.) That’s what I’ve been 
looking for! 

PAINTER. Hands up! 

woman. Oh, sure. (One of her hands goes up to his 
neck.) 

PAINTER. I told you, ‘Hands up!’ 

woman. Easy, easy! Don’t be so impatient! I'ma 
respectable woman. (Her other hand goes down to his 
pocket.) 

PAINTER. (jerking away) What are you doing? 
woman. What am I doing? I’m making a living! 
PAINTER. Damn you, a pickpocket. 

woMAN. (quarreling) Did I pick your pocket? Did I? 
You insult me! You — 

PAINTER. (threateningly) Quiet! (He grabs her bag.) 
woman. (fighting) What are you doing? 

PAINTER. What am I doing? I’m making a living! 

(He snatches the bag from her hand.) 
woMaAN. You rob me, you gangster, you pig! You 
rob me! Oh, help, help! 

PAINTER. (putting one hand in his pocket and shouting) 
Get away from me, or I’ll shoot! 

(The woMan runs off right, shouting and shrieking. 
VAGABOND. (greatly amused) Ha, ha, ha! That’s how 
you rob a woman in Manchuria? Don’t cut her 
throat and let her call the police? Foolish. Hee, hee! 
PAINTER. You see! How easy, how simple! Only with 
a finger put in the pocket like this, and here comes 
the leather bag, full of easy money! 
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1.) BETHY OF CHEAPSIDE 
anit New scripts get a showing along with the classics at the University of Texas. This year 
ying! . , ll ONRinn 2 ie : , 
° the Department of Drama inaugurated a New Play contest, offering production to the 
Y prizewinning script. The chief provision was that the playwright be present for rewrites 
ou 
during the rehearsal period. Helen Sloan Stetson, author of Bethy of Cheapside, was the 
me first winner, and scenes from the Texas production of her work appear on these pages. 
1 
According to the program note, ‘ Bethy of Cheapside is a play about the cockneys in London 
7’ on the last day of the war. It deals with the struggles of Bethy, a waitress in a pub, and 
ing. 
"dl her desires for a better life.’ In the scene above, some of Bethy’s friends have assembled 
“a in an air-raid shelter for a friendly game. The actors are, from left to right, Eldon [hm, 
al Jeff Miller, Frank Holloway, Jack Wood, David Neuman, Betty Jo Winesett and Mary 
et Frances Johnson. The production was directed by Gordon Minter, in settings designed 
on by E. Parker Dupler. The final production of the Texas Department of Drama was another 
new play, The Great Campaign by Arnold Sundgaard, which is scheduled for Broadway 
this fall under Paul Feigay’s and Oliver Smith’s banner. 
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THE TWO SCENES on this page are set in the 
pub where Bethy is a waitress dreaming dreams 


of a new brush and comb set, and a career as 
a ballet dancer, until she finally supplants 
these with visions of a better life for everyone. 
Above, Bethy, played by Lucile Starnes, is 
seen in conversation with Sid (David Neuman): 
and, to the right, two sailor-boy comics, played 
by Jack Wood and Eldon Ihm, rest a moment 
at the bar. Mrs. Stetson is a':o author of 
Turpentine Boy, which was performed at the 
Hedgerow Theatre in 1942, and featured Rich- 
ard Basehart (see frontispiece of the July 1942 
THEATRE ARTS) who came to public notice this 
year with his performance in the lead of John 
Patrick’s The Hasty Heart on Broadway. 
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ycapond. Give me the bag! (He snatches the bag 
fom the PAINTER’S hand.) 

wTER. All right, you may have it! This is only a 
ttle demonstration to show you how we rob a lady. 
Isn't that simple? You don’t have to cut her throat 
infin — (Quickly he puts his hand over his mouth, but 
1 is too late.) 

caponD. Aha! I forgot your finger! (He hastily 
hoks at the watch, shouting.) Time is up! Time is up! 
He pockets the watch, and takes the knife from his leg- 
pings.) Come on, the finger! The finger! 

panTER. Wait a minute, stranger! 

yacABOND. (angrily) No more waiting! Five minutes 
have passed already! 

AINTER. Don’t you want to go to Manchuria? 
GABOND. I’ll go there later. 
palnTER. (pleading) Then don’t cut my finger. I’ll 

ide you in Manchuria. 
rsGABOND. You can still be my guide with nine 
ngers. Come on! (He grabs the PAINTER’S right arm 
nd overpowers him.) 

AINTER. (despairingly) Oh, God! Is this the irresist- 
ble fate of an artist? 

AGABOND. (laughing boisterously) Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

very small delicate hand, eh? 

(Fust as the VAGABOND is about to cut the finger, 
he WOMAN drags @ POLICEMAN in. The VAGABOND 
uickly lets the PAINTER go and hides his knife.) 
AINTER. (sighing with relief) Oh, God Almighty! I 
new you would change your mind! 

WOMAN. (pointing to the PAINTER) That man, officer! 
i man! He stole my money bag! 





oticE. Did you steal her bag? 

AINTER. (shouting) Yes! 

POLICE. (indifferently) Give it back to her! 

| (The woman sees her bag and dashes to it.) 

woman. There is my bag! (She examines it.) 

poLicE. Don’t do it again, understand? (He starts to 
0.) 

PAINTER. Officer! 

POLICE. (peevishly) What? What? 

PAINTER. Is that all? 

pouice. What do you want me to do? Compensate 
you for your loss? 

PAINTER. Don’t you think robbery is a crime? 
POLICE. (threateningly) Get out of here, quick! If I 
you hanging around here again, I’ll — 








A LAND OF NOBODY 


WOMAN. (dashing to the POLICEMAN, shrewishly) Offi- 
cer! I’ve lost twenty dollars! He has stolen it, this 
robber, this dirty bum! 

POLICE. Give back her twenty dollars! 

PAINTER. (gangster-like again) What’s that? 

POLICE. (angrily) Give her the money you have 
stolen from her! Are you deaf? (He starts to go.) 
PAINTER. No! I'll not give it back to her! 

POLICE. (turning back) What did you say? 

PAINTER. | said I wouldn’t give it back to her! Are 
you deaf? 

woman. Arrest him, officer! Put him in jail! 
POLICE. Shut up! (turning to the PAINTER) Do what I 
say, do you hear? 

PAINTER. Who are you? Do you want to boss me? 
I’m the boss around here, I tell you! (He tickles the 
POLICEMAN’S chin, and tweaks his nose.) 

POLICE. (grabbing him by the collar, furious) Come 
on! The jail isn’t far away! 

PAINTER. Thanks, that’s what I want! It’s much 
more safe in jail than in this damn place! 

WOMAN. (dragging the PAINTER) My money, my 
money! You have stolen my money! 

POLICE. (threateningly to woMAN) Get out of here, 
you tramp! 

(The woman shrinks away. She angrily throws her 
cigarette away, and spits on the ground in disgust. 
She is scolding and swearing as she exits right.) 
PAINTER. Officer! Allow me to take my painting in- 
struments with me. I’m an artist, you know. 
POLIcE. Hurry up, you dog! 

PAINTER. (taking up his wooden case, and offering his 
unfinished masterpiece to the VAGABOND) May I have 
the honor of presenting you with this picture, 
stranger? This is Hongkong, Chinese territory, bor- 
rowed by the British, stolen by the Japs. A land of 
nobody! Isn’t it sensational? 

POLICE. (grabbing PAINTER’S collar) Stop this squab- 
bling. Come on! 

PAINTER. Good-bye, Mr. Cut-Throat, good luck! 

(The VAGABOND suppresses his rage. He breathes 
noisily as he watches the POLICE drag the PAINTER out.) 
VAGABOND. A land of nobody! 

(Furiously, he tears the picture into pieces and 
throws it on the ground. Slowly he picks up the cigarette 
butt thrown away by the WOMAN, smells it and pockets it 
as he staggers out to the right.) 
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RADIO CHARACTER 
On a Note of Triumph, by Norman 
Corwin. Simon and Schuster: $1.50. 
... Taps Is Not Enough, by Carl 
Carmer. Henry Holt: $1....We 
Stand United and other Radio 
Scripts, by Stephen Vincent Bentt. 
Farrar and Rinehart: $2.50. 

SK ANYONE who listens to radio 

drama what tools the dramatist 

has at his disposal with which to cre- 
ate character. Nine times out of ten he 
will answer you quite simply: ‘He has 
the human voice.’ And so, of course, 
he has. And the voice is all too often 
the only tool that radio dramatists 
use, because they are satisfied to work 
with types rather than with charac- 
ters. The more skilful ones may per- 
haps make use for distinction not 
only of the sound of the voice, its 
pitch and volume, but of its rhythm, 
its pauses and inflections. But the 
best radio dramatist has another 
major tool that he uses to serve his 
purpose, namely the word — the same 
instrument that Shakespeare used 
when he set out to build scenery with- 
out flats or paint or electric light. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 


this bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of 
music 

Creep in our ears: soft stillness and 
the night 

Become the touches of sweet har- 
mony. 

Sit, Jessica: look, how the floor of 
heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold: 
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There’s not the smallest orb which 
thou behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bins. 

(The Merchant of Venice) 


Three books of radio plays, all of 
them by men of unusual talent, have 
appeared recently and each of them 
adds its evidence of what a writer 
with insight as well as talent can do 
to embody his bodyless characters. 

Here is the way Carl Carmer does 
itin Taps Is Not Enough, written for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System 
just as the drive through Germany 
was approaching its goal. A Woman, a 
Soldier and a Narrator are trying to 
impart to this war’s Unknown Soldier 
something of what his gifts have 
meant to them and to his world. 
The Woman is loving and senti- 
mental, but the Soldier pal creates his 
friend thus: 


You'd better make it honest. 1 suppose 
He may have liked those things. He 


never said. 


He might have felt that way with a 
girl along. 


But I was with him up to the bloody 
end, 


And he talked most about the job he 
had, 


And big-league baseball, and of get- 


ting leave 

To go back home and see his family. 
If you ask me, these were the things 
he gave. 


When it looked as if victory in 
Europe was close at hand, Norman 
Corwin wrote an hour’s program to be 
presented on the night of victory day. 
He called it On a Note of Triumph. 
It waited (with all the world) several 
lagging months after the writing for 
the actual arrival of V-Day. And, by 
the time it was presented, it had al- 
ready been made into a book which 
the publishers call the ‘first experi- 
ment with the translation of a radio 
work into a form expressly intended 
for the eye’. There are many differ- 
ences between the radio presentation 
and the book script, which has now 
become a national best seller. Bernard 
Herrmann’s music is, of course, out, 
along with all the other vivifying 
sounds of Corwin’s radio. So, too, is 
Martin Gabel’s stirring performance. 


There are other alterations a 
amendments, some added lines, son 
emphasis expressed by Variant; | 
type. But the same power that cp] 
over the air remains on the prin 
page, which, moreover, Provides « 
excellent opportunity to see how rd 
Corwin builds his characters, 

He gives you ‘the Conqueror. thd 
man of the year, of the past ten yer, 
and the next twenty’, who is “just d 
guy in uniform you’ve met son» 
where, or seen in the newsreels’. Td 
Conqueror’ asks you certain ques 
tions, one of which is: ‘Who did ». 
beat?’ And Corwin gives you ¢j 
picture of the beaten man with dj 
command to the audience: ‘No, don’ 
close your eyes. Open your eyes ani 
concentrate.’ 


Now: Look at this rubble of a mz 


ragged, broken, blond Norig— 


hair matted with pure Ary 
blood, deaf from blast ; 
blind from smoke, chin 4 On 


tail between his legs, 

Pity the poor bastard? 

I was ordered to do it. 

You hear? He was ordered to doit 

I'm a soldier. I’m a little man. I meni 
obeyed orders. 

Whose orders? 

The party’s. 

Who elected the party? 

I did. 

Who supported the party? 

I did. 

When you saw where the party w 
taking Germany, whose job w: 
it to overthrow the party? 

Mine. 

And did you? 

No. I was a member of the party. 


He’s meek now. He answers ques 
tions. 
He stands before you gunreft, palms 
empty, steel whip confiscated; 
Wounded, defenseless, thrown ups: 
your tender mercies, 
The quality of which, he trusts, shi 
not be strained. 


The third book in this unusul 
series is Stephen Vincent Bentt’s I 
Stand United and other Radio Script 
Benét had all a poet’s tools at hs 
immediate command and all of then 
he used without stint during the wi 
in the service of his country. ! 


8, 
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loquial has the hallmark of a poet who 
knew and loved America and who 
hated Fascism with his whole soul. 
Norman Rosten, writing the fore- 
word to these plays, says aptly: ‘They 
are plays written with anger and pas- 
sion. They are eloquent without being 
pompous. In these pages there is 
something of the spirit of Fohn 
Brown’s Body, which ringed our era 
with a great flame of poetry.’ In 
They Burned the Books (perhaps the 
finest single play in the volume) 
Benét achieves some remarkable word 
pictures and word characters. There 
is, for example, this of Heinrich 
Heine: ‘Pale, frail, satirical, a mock- 
ing spirit, but with the light of free- 
dom in his eyes’, Heine who sees his 
books burning and speaks to the 


| Nazis: 


I speak for all humanity in chains, 
Exile, Jew, Christian—for the 
prison-camps, 

And those who dwell in them and 
bide their time — 

For the dishonored, for the dispos- 
sessed, 

For those you have ground like 
wheat. 


The Nazis jeer at him as only ‘a 
singer, a worthless singer’. And then 
Benét sounds off for Heine, almost in 
Heine’s voice: 


True. 

And that is why I speak, because I 
know, 

Being a singer, what moves every 
heart. 

I speak with little barbs and little 
songs 


So simple any child can understand 
Just what they say —and yet so 
memorable 

Once you have heard them you will 
not forget them 

But they will stay within your 
memory, 

Sweet as first love, salt as the tears 
of man, 

Free as the winds of heaven in the sky. 
And you do well to try to shut my 


mouth 

For, while one little song of mine re- 
mains, 

All that you hate and would destroy 
remains, 

Humor and grace and human tender- 
ness, 

Laughter and mockery and the bare 


sword, 








Sparkling, spicy 
and incredibly 
human 









By 
Lajos Biro 


Just published are six witty and 
sophisticated one-act plays, drawn 
from imaginary moments in history 
and fancy.The author is well known 
in English film circles, and his 


play THE ROYAL SCANDAL was 
recently adapted and produced 
by Hollywood. GODS AND 


KINGS serves as a delightful 
literary introduction to a unique 
$1.75 


dramatic talent. 


A satirical 
fantasy 






Arthur Koestler 
In this new four-act play, the 
author of Darkness at Noon and 


Arrival and Departure proves him- 
self a master of the lighter muse. 
If the inhabitants of the earth, he 
asks, had to choose between hap- 

iness and extinction, would they 
Saar how to be happy? He shows 
them trying, in a Wellsian situation 
which will make you laugh—and 
think. $2.00 


At your bookstore 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print’ or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 
Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 





SEVEN 
PLAYS OF 


MAXIM 
GORKY 


Translated by ALEXANDER Baxsny in 
collaboration with Paut S. NaTHAN. 
Included are ‘*Barbarians,"’ *‘Queer 
People,"’ ‘“‘The Zykovs,’’ **Vassa 
Zheleznova’’ (Mother), “The Ene- 
mies,"’ ‘“Yegor Bulychov and the 
Others,’’ and *‘The Lower Depths,” 
admirably translated, with a critical 
note on each play, and a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author. 


At all bookstores « $3.75 


. YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
N New Haven, Connecticut 
y * 














DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


The New Trend 


WE PRESENT TELEVISION 
ed. Pocketfield & Reynolds $3.50 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 
& PRODUCTION Richard Hubbel! 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
Lenox R. Lohr 


TELEVISION Robert E. Lee 


4000 YEARS OF TELEVISION 
Richard Hubbell 


. * * 
Just Published 


A STAR DANCED 


Gertrude Lawrence 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE 


Ternessee Williams 


3.00 


3.00 


2.50 


2.00 
Rose Franken 2.00 


SOLDIER'S WIFE 
Please include $.10 postage on books, $.05 on 
magazines 
48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


Try the Drama Book Shop first for all 
books on the theatre 
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The sword I wanted on my lonely 
coffin, 


The sword of liberty. 


Three books, all the work of art- 
ists; all in one field — the radio; all 
in one radio field — the drama; all on 
one subject — the war. Who says our 
writers have turned their backs on 
the living day? 


Road to the Ocean, by Leonid Leo- 
nov. L. B. Fisher: $3. 
N"™: notes from the Soviet The- 
atre this year have stressed the 
importance of a new play, /nvasion, 
by Leonid Leonov, known chiefly 
heretofore as a novelist. Interest in 
the play naturally aroused keen in- 
terest in Leonov’s newly translated 
novel, Road to the Ocean. This was 
heightened by a quotation from 
Maxim Gorky with which the pub- 
lishers preface the jacket blurb: 
Leonov, Gorky said, ‘is the greatest 
of the group of modern Soviet authors 
whose work continues the tradition of 
Russian classical literature. I place 
him with the greatest figures of our 
old literature — Pushkin, Turgenev, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi.’ A reading 
of the first two or three chapters 
further emphasized the impression 
that here was a man in the Dostoiev- 
sky tradition with a literary power of 
his own and a theme adapted to 
Russia’s new political, material and 
spiritual life and ambitions. But al- 
though Road to the Ocean leaves you 
with a desire to see the plays that 
Leonov has written or may write — 
for the book has definite dramatic 
qualities — it is distinctly disappoint- 
ing in other ways. There is none of 
Dostoievsky’s steady pressure against 
his characters and his material; there 
is a mixture but never a welding of 
stark realism and fantasy; there is no 
discipline in the actual writing. The 
book speeds over space without en- 
larging its idea. And the translation is 
pedestrian and often leaves you in 
doubt as to the meaning. Undoubt- 
edly, Road to the Ocean has political 
significance; it would be easy enough 
to give three separate interpretations 
of what it means in relation to Rus- 
sia’s plans and hopes. But interpreta- 
tion seems hardly worth while. Let us 
wait for the plays. 





Now Released . . . 
“LAST STOP 


IRVING KAYE DAvis 
@A rich, warm, human 
with a cast that is just right; 
these times: 15 women and 51 
© Produced last season at 4 


Ethel Barrymore Theatre in 
York. 


ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 
Price, 75¢ a Copy 
The Finest Plays Are Published by 


THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


59 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 5, 
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Watch for 
THEATRE WORILI 


Edited by DANIEL BLUM 


A pictorial and statistical year-bo 
of the 1944-45 Broadway season 


On sale September 15th 
$1.50 
ty 
For information write 
Norman Macponatp, Associate Edit 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. New York 18,N. 
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